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ELEMENTARY LATIN 











With Correlated Studies in English for 


Junior and Senior High Schools 


BY 
B. L. ULLMAN, Ph.D. and NORMAN E. HENRY, M.A. 
University of Iowa Peabody High School, Pittsburgh 
Practical +°*«- Interesting 


Teachable - Orthodox 


is 
Sit 


“The up-to-dateness of the book is its most striking 
characteristic. The word study, the superior aiid almost 
exhaustive photographs illustrative of Roman life, and 
the many phrases commonly used in English make this 
the most interesting first-year book of the year.’’’ 


This book meets the suggestions and requirements of 
the Pennsylvaz:a Syllabus in Latin (1923) in the unu- 
sual amount of spacedevoted to Word Study, Connected 
Latin Reading, Historical Background, Methods and 
Teaching Devices;‘and its adaptation to the Junior 


High Schools. oe ae 
OR 
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They Are Sweeping the Country 
THE SEE AND SAY PHONETIC SERIES 


By SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD AND OTHERS 


SEE AND SAY BOOK I GRADE I 
SEE AND SAY BOOK II GRADE II 
SEE AND SAY BOOK III GRADE III 


List price, 64 cents. On orders of ten or more copies 48 cents each. 


SEE AND SAY MANUAL BOOK I These manuals outline each lesson in 
SEE AND SAY MANUAL BOOK II detail and provide a liberal education in 
SEE AND SAY MANUAL BOOK III applied primary methods. 

Net price 90 cents 


“SEE AND SAY” standardizes the teaching of phonetics in the primary grades and 
provides the mechanics of reading required for any and all reading. These books are 
built to accompany any series of basal readers. 

Already adopted in Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Reading, Lebanon, Allentown, a num- 
ber of the Normal Schools and in many other places in the state of Pennsylvania, as 
well as throughout the country. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
358 Fifth Avenue 1811 Prairie Avenue 
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Sixty Units 
in 
Business English 
b 


y 
Harold S. Brown, A. B. 


A successful correlation of the essentials of English, punctua- 
} tion, and letter writing, with emphasis on the letter writing feature. 
A superior text for evening school, continuation school, or brief 
day school courses. 
Sixty assignments, 176 pages, cloth $1.00 
You have been looking for this book 


Published by 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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Temple University 


Broad and Montgomery Avenue 





Phone, Diamond 0631 Philadelphia, Pa. 


College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Teachers College, School of Commerce 


. Professional Schools—Theology, Law, 
Medicine, Pharmacy, Dentistry, 
Chiropody 


School of Music, University High 
School 


Training School for Nurses 





Send for Bulletin 


Great Steps Forward 


IN THE TEACHING OF 


SHORTHAND and 
TYPE WRITING 


NEW ERA EDITION (1923)— 


COURSE IN ISAAC PITMAN 
SHORTHAND, $1.60 


SIXTEENTH EDITION— 


A PRACTICAL COURSE IN 
TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


By CHARLES E. SMITH 


Entirely rewritten, revised and enlarged, 
1923. Complete (High School) Edition, 
208 pp., cloth, $1.50 Regular edition, 120 
pp., stiff paper cover, $1.00; cloth, $1.25. 


ISAAC PITMAN &SONS 


2 West 45th Street NEW YORK 











‘Prominent Educators 
Recommend 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


for supplementary reading in the elementary 
grades. It is already the supplementary main- 
stay of hundreds of American schools. The 
Companion is a Citizen Builder. Its mass of 
new, interesting and diverse literary material, 
coming every week, and as clear and pure as distilled 
water, makes it the most valuable periodical in America 
for helping to form the reading habit in schools, and there- 
by laying the foundation of good citizenship. A card to the 
publishers will bring their booklet, The School and The 
‘Youth’s Companion, together with special classroom rates, 
and suggestions for the use of the paper in school work. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, Publishers 
Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 





YOUR CHILDREN DESERVE GOOD ART 


omer 


ee 


Our Picture Studies, chosen 
from the best of the world’s art 
by one of the most successful 
supervisors in the country, pro- 
vide illustrative material and 
teachers’ leaflets for all the 
grades. 


Send fifteen cents for a sample set of the grade 
in which you are interested 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


4 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 
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INTRODUCING 


THE PILOT 
ARITHMETICS 


STEVENS 
MARSH 
VAN SICKLE 














Advance editions of an attractive, 
up-to-date, and teachable series of 
arithmetics under the title of The 
Pilot Arithmetics have just come from 
the press. The books now ready are 


BOOK ONE 
For Grades Three and Four 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
For Grades One, Two, Three, and Four 


BOOK TWO 
For Grades Five and Six 


Free specimen copies will be 
sent upon application 


BOOK THREE 


For Grades Seven and Eight is in press 








Newson & Company 
Publishers of The Aldine Group of 
Textbooks on Reading, Spelling 
and Language 
73 Fifth Avenue, New York 
623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 


SCHOOL JOURNAL 


Adults as well as children need edu- 
cational and cultural development. A 
constructive program of the right kind 
of moving pictures is an ideal means to 
this end. A place where old and young 
can see pictures which measure up to a 
high standard of instruction as well as 
entertainment is almost a universal need. 


This not only offers a big opportunity 
for you to influence the thought and life 
of the community, but through the finan- 
cial support which is easily gained for 
such a program you can get a good mov- 
ing picture equipment for classroom use 
without any cost to the school or to you. 


The Acme S. V. E. is ideally suited to 
this dual use in a school. Its portability 
makes it easy to carry from school room 
to assembly hall. The Acme Standard 
of projection guarantees a picture fully 
equal to theatrical standards. This ma- 
chine combines a stereopticon and moving 
picture projector in one. In addition to 
this, its exclusive gold glass shutter gives 
it the unique ability to stop anywhere on 
a film and show a still picture. 


Our time payment plan will interest 
you. We have had extensive experience 
with the way other schools have met their 
problems. This experience is at your 
service. All you need to do is sign the 
coupon. Do it now at the very beginning 
of the school year. 


ACME MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR COMPANY 
806 Washington Boulevard, Chicago 





COUPON 


Gentlemen: 

I understand you may be able to help me 
in considering the use of moving pictures 
in my school. I would be glad to receive 
concrete ideas of value in this particular 
community. Of course, I do not obligate 
myself in any way. 


Don’t forget to mention the Pennsylvania School Journal when writing to advertisers. It will be appreciated. 
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Widely Used in Pennsylvania Schools 


THE NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVERS 


(Patented) 
“THE BEST BOOK COVERS EVER MADE FOR SCHOOL USE” 
Millions of the Neatfit Adjustable Book Covers Are Sold Each Year 





It is conceded that the life of a text book is increased 50% by the use 
of a first class book cover. Write us for samples of our covers and 
see if you do not agree that the NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE COVER 
is the best on the market. 


IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY NOTE BOOKS 


Arouse Unusual Interest—Economical Impress the Subject—Up-to-date 





BOOK I—to accompany the lower book of any modern geography series. List 
price 40 cents. On orders of ten or more copies 30 cents each. 


BOOK II—to accompany the upper book of any modern geography series. 
price 52 cents. On orders of ten or more copies 39 cents each. 
Every modern Course of Study in Geography recommends the 
continued use of Outline Maps and Note Books. The above books 
include both features in most convenient and usable form at a 
minimum cost. 
Book I contains 35 outline maps with full directions for their use, with the 
questions and topics covering an elementary treatment of geography. 
Book II contains 50 outline maps with full directions for their use, questions 
and topics completely covering the subject together with definitions, tables and 
standard examinations for test purposes. 


THESE BOOKS ENABLE PUPILS TO BUILD GEOGRAPHY 
BOOKS OF THEIR OWN. THEIR USE WILL MAKE 
GEOGRAPHY A REALLY LIVE SUBJECT. 


METAL LETTER AND NUMBER BOXES 


Attractively Lithographed—Hinged Covers 
Will last for many, many years 


THE SEE AND SAY METAL LETTER BOX 
List price 36 cents. On orders of ten or more 27 cents. 
This Letter Box contains a collection of letters, figures and punctuation 
marks sufficient for all busy work in word and sentence building in the 
primary grades. There are 323 small cards printed on both sides, capitals on 
one side small letters on the other, making 646 characters in all. 
THE IROQUOIS METAL NUMBER BOX 
List price 32 cents. On orders of ten or more 24 cents. 
This number box contains 456 characters made up of figures and signs sufficient 
for all busy work in arithmetic in the primary grades. 


When the Letters and Numbers wear out we can supply new sets. 








*“‘We couldn’t improve the contents, so we improved the box’’ 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Home Office 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
358 Fifth Avenue 1811 Prairie Avenue 
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The Pennsylvania State 
Normal Schools 


Professional Courses for the preparation of teaching are offered 
leading to 
1. Normal School Certificate. 
2. Standard Certificate. 


3. Increased scope of present certificates. 
4. Issue and renewal of Partial Certificate. 


Two Year Courses for teaching in elementary schools. 


Three Year Courses for teaching in junior high schools and for 
teaching and supervision of Art, Commerce, Home Econom- 
ics, Health and Music. 


EXTENSION COURSES OFFERED BY EACH SCHOOL 


Under Special Arrangement 


SUMMER COURSES 
Bloomsburg Kutztown (special courses in Library) 
G. C. L. Riemer, Principal. A. C. Rothermel, Principal. 


California 
John A. Entz, Principal. 


Cheyney 


Lock Haven . 
Warren Nevin Drum, Principal. 


Leslie Pinckney Hill, Principal. 
Clarion 
Clyde C. Green, Principal 
East Stroudsbirrg (special courses in Health 
Education and courses by corres- 
pondence). 
, Principal. 
Edinboro (special courses in Art Educa- 
tion) 
C. C. Crawford, Principal. 
Indiana (special courses in Commerce, 
Home Economics, Music and 


courses by correspondence) 
John A. H. Keith, Principal. 





Mansfield (special courses in Home Eco- 
nomics and Music) 
William R. Straughn, Principal. 


Millersville (special courses in Library) 
C. H. Gordiner, Principal. 


Shippensburg : 
Ezra Lehman, Principal. 


Slippery Rock (special courses in Health 
Education) 
J. Linwood Eisenberg, Principal. 


West Chester (special courses in Health 
Education and Music) 
Andrew Thomas Smith, Principal. 





The best professional opinion of the country and the law of the Common- 
wealth agree upon a two year normal school training or its equivalent as the mini- 
mum standard for the teaching profession. By September, 1927, all Pennsylvania 
teachers shall have reached this standard. 

High school graduates planning to teach should arrange to take the full ‘pro- 
fessional course beginning in September. Partial certificates, however, will be 
granted on the completion of eight semester hours of professional work, addi- 
tional to High School Graduation. Teachers in service should avail themselves of 
the summer and extension courses. 











Delightful locations. Opportunities for 
Registration fee ten dollars. 


Competent faculties. Comfortable living conditions. 
recreation. Free tuition. Reasonable rates for board and lodging. 
Catalogs on request. Address the principal. 

RESERVATIONS SHOULD BE MADE AT ONCE AS ENROLLMENTS ARE HEAVY 
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HE MAGEE READERS, now 

including a new Intermediate 
Reader, Part Two, for the fifth 
grade, are recognized as a series 
possessing unusual distinction for 
an original method of work. The 
plan is supported by a complete 
outline for teaching the elementary 
grades, including many resourceful 
devices: rote songs, memory gems, 
phonetics, spelling and drawing. 
q Teachers who wish to avail them- 
selves of a new type of reading mat- 
ter will eagerly welcome the Ma- 
gee Readers. Their charm, their 
model project method, their varied 
and appropriate selections, and 
many beautiful illustrations insure 
the pupils’ interest. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 














ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE 


ELIZABETHTOWN, PA. 


An Accredited College with an excellent record 
A very healthful and beautiful School Home 


Beautifully and ideally located on the main line of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in the garden spot of the world 


FIVE FULLY APPROVED COLLEGE COURSES 


1. A.B. Course in Education 
For elementary and high school teachers. The 
first two years of this course prepare students for 
the Standard State Certificate. 


2. B.S. Course in Commercial Education 
For commercial teachers in high schools, normal 
schools and business colleges. The first two years 
prepare students for the Standard State Certificate 
for the commercial teacher. 

3. A.B. Course in Liberal Arts 
For general culture, — for those who plan 

enter professions requiring a cultural basis 

before specializing. English and History are re- 
quired through the four years. 

4. B.S. Course in General Science 
The first two years of this course meet the pre- 
medical requirements for medical colleges. During 
the four years of this course students can concen- 
trate in Biology, Chemistry or Physics. 

5. B.S. Course in Finance and Commerce 
The Elizabethtown Plan of securing the practice 
with the theory makes it possible for students 
to get through the course debt-free “aed prepares 
for a number of attractive positions. 


TWO ACADEMY oe FOR HIGH SCHOOL 





TUDENTS 
1. General Academy Course 
2 © cial my Course 
Rates Very Reasonable— Faculty Strong—Methods Modern 


Addre: 


Elizabethtown College Elizabethtown, Pa. 
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A PROPHECY OF 1842 


For I dipt into the future, far as human eye 


could see, 


Saw the Vision of the world and all the wonder 


that would be; 


Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies 


of magic sails, 


Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down 


with costly bales; 


Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there 


rain’d a ghastly dew; 


From the nations’ airy navies grappling in 


the central blue; 


Far along, the world-wide whisper of the south- 


wind rushing warm 


With the standards of the peoples plunging 


thro’ the thunder-storm 


Till the war-drum throbb’d no longer, and the 


battle flags were furl’d 


In the Parliament of man, the Federation of 


the world. 


—From Tennyson’s Locksley Hall, written in 
1 
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Statement of General Policy 


J. GEORGE BECHT 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


ENNSYLVANIA furnishes a larger field 
Pp for educational initiative and endeavor 
than any other state in the Union. Be- 
cause of its widely diversified industries, va- 
ried topography and mixed population, its 
educational problems are most complicated and 
difficult. There are in round numbers one 
million eight hundred thousand pupils enrolled 
in the public schools of our Commonwealth. 
In order to serve the highest interests of these 
girls and boys, the whole machinery of our 
school system is organized. 


A program of education, first of all, must 
provide for this army of children proper hous- 
ing facilities and an adequate teaching equip- 
ment. It must see that the children attend 
school regularly. The teaching force must be 
adequately paid and should be large enough 
to insure as much individual instruction as 
possible. Increasingly the teaching force must 
become better prepared and to that end the 
normal schools, schools of education and sum- 
mer schools will be called upon to make a very 
significant contribution. The high schools— 
both junior and senior—must have their 
courses adjusted to fall in line with the best 
educational thought and practice, and such in- 
struction must equip the girls and boys to be- 
come competent citizens and to fill well the 
places they are to take in the world. There 
are special fields of education demanding at- 
tention. Americanization and the education of 
special classes are absorbing problems. So 
also are the problems of health of the school 
children, school libraries and matters of pro- 
fessional education. Music and art play a 
very large part in the common life of our 
people and these subjects must be pushed for- 
ward. Probably nowhere in the whole scheme 


is there greater need for study and develop- 


ment than in the rural school and general ele- 
mentary school field. It is probable that in our 
emphasis upon higher and special types of 
education we have not given to elementary 


education as much attention as it deserves. 
Increasingly this work will command a larger 
share of our attention. Throughout the en- 
tire organization the call will be for a ser- 
vice of the spirit and a simple loyalty to the 
highest educational ideals. Our State program 
will be in line with the best educational thought 
and practice and calls for the support of every 
progressive leader in education in the Com- 
monwealth. The Governor has most heartily 
indicated his approval of a forward-looking 
program and has expressed his approval under 
the general order, “Forward, march.” 





AN APPRECIATION OF DR. BECHT 
Editor of The Journal: 

Doctor J. George Becht is pre-eminently the 
best qualified man in Pennsylvania for State 
Superintendent of Schools. Sweeping though 
that statement appears to be, I challenge its 
successful refutation. His parents were of 
that stock misnamed the “Pennsylvania 
Dutch.” Fine, honest, industrious and trust- 
worthy were the Bechts. J. George was born 
in the school of stern responsibility, wherein 
industry was the efficient master. His father 
taught him that, while work should be tem- 
pered by play, work should have the right-of- 
way. 

Away back yonder in the eighties, we find 
George, then a lad of sixteen summers, suc- 
cessfully teaching a little school of a dozen 
children that had gathered from the seven 
hills of old Muncy in the county of Lycoming. 
The school was the same he had attended 
even as a babe of 5, and from which a year 
ago he received that common school diploma, 
that had been elaborately framed for a proud 
place in the little parlor at home. 

Since then J. George Becht’s record has been 
one of constant and uninterrupted service in 
all spheres of the diversified activities of the 
public school system of Pennsylvania. 

This I call a proud record—a record well 
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worthy to be rounded out by occupancy in the 
distinguished office he now holds. Can it be 
matched? A graduate of common school; a 
graduate of normal school; a graduate of col- 
lege; a teacher in all the various grades of 
the common school; an instructor of teachers 
in a normal school; a County Superintendent 
of Schools; a Principal of a state normal 
school; Executive Secretary of the Public 


September, 1923 


School System of Pennsylvania; a Deputy 
State Superintendent of Schools, and now 
State Superintendent of Schools. 

Honest, industrious, capable, courteous, kind, 
always a gentleman, a friend, reliable, sterling, 
genuine, worth while—that is Dr. J. George 
Becht. May God bless Becht and his work. 

CHARLES J. CUMMINGS, M.D. 
Williamsport, Pa., June 22, 1923 


Thomas E. Finegan’s Statement 


N May 30 the Governor made me the 
QO proposal that he would appoint me 
to the office of Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for the full four year term 
and send my name to the Senate for confir- 
mation as required by the constitution. This 
proposal was repeated to me in a letter con- 
taining a press statement sent me by the Gov- 
ernor on May 31. His proposal, however, con- 
tained the proviso that I place my resignation 
in his hands at the time of my appointment, 
to be accepted in his discretion after he had 
made such further investigation of the State 
program of education and the administration 
of the same as he might desire. 

The Governor predicated this extraordinary 
proposition on the ground that he had not yet 
had opportunity “to study the public school 
problem and situation” sufficiently to enable 
him to determine what action he should take 
in the appointment of a superintendent. 

I immediately suggested to the Governor the 
impropriety of such an arrangement in view 
of the provisions of the constitution relating 
to the term and the removal of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 

I suggested that the determination of the 
question go over until this week and advised 
the Governor that my decision would be ready 
on Tuesday. My decision was ready at that 
time. I have made no request for a delay in 
coming to a decision in the matter. However, 
friends of the Governor as well as friends 
of mine made the request that it should be de- 
layed, and it was only upon assurance from 
them that such delay was entirely satisfac- 
tory to the Governor that I acceded to the 
appeals to delay the decision. 

During the past few days various sugges- 
tions have been made by the friends of the 
Governor, of myself, and of the schools, in- 
tended to effect an agreement in this matter 
between the Governor and myself. The Gov- 


ernor has also sent me a written statement 
modifying his request of May 30. All of these 
propositions have contained proposals which 
were tantamount to the original proposal of 
the Governor. I have declined all of these 
propositions and have insisted from the begin- 
ning, that I would accept the appointment on 
the condition only that it should come to me 
without any “strings” or limitations what- 
ever and be made in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the constitution. 

There was not a day during the four years 
of my term as Superintendent when I should 
not have been willing to place my resignation 
in the hands of the Governor if the State 
Council of Education had expressed the opin- 
ion that the public interests of the State would 
be best promoted by the direction of its edu- 
cational work under another superintendent. A 
superintendent having proper respect for his 
office would follow such course at any time. 

I have given the Governor’s proposals the 
most careful consideration from every view- 
point and have consulted the friends of educa- 
tion in the State and leading educators out of 
the State who have given unanimous approval 
to my decision to decline such proposals. The 
reasons for my action are as follows: 

The acceptance of the proposals on the 
terms stated would be entering into an agree- 
ment intended to nullify a plain mandate of 
the constitution itself. I can not enter into 
an agreement which would subject me to. pub- 
lic condemnation if it did not actually subject 
me to impeachment proceedings. 

The express purpose of the provisions of the 
constitution providing that the term of office 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
shall, unlike that of other State officers, be 
for a fixed period of four years and providing 
further that the Superintendent ef Public In- 
struction shall not be subject to removal during 
that period of time except for cause, is to give 
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that officer the freedom, the independence, and 
the protection essential to the efficient and 
honorable discharge of the duties of this re- 
sponsible office unhampered by any considera- 
tions other than the highest welfare of the 
public schools. 


The request of the Governor that he should 
have time to pass judgment upon the policies 
of the present program before appointing a 
Superintendent of Public Instruction is en- 
tirely proper and right. The Governor has 
had this opportunity. He has had more than 
a year to inform himself upon this subject. He 
has even made an examination of the policies 
of the education program and of the admin- 
istration of the same through a committee of 
his own selection. About five months have 
elapsed since that report was placed in the 
Governor’s hands. The Governor himself says 
that the subject under consideration is the 
most important executive function which he 
has to exercise. If that is his conception of 
the case, then the obligation rested upon him 
to make such additional examination of this 
subject as was necessary to enable him prompt- 
ly to discharge his official duty in making an 
appointment. It should have taken preced- 
ence over less important matters. 


In fact, the framers of the constitution an- 
ticipated that a situation might arise in which 
a Governor of the Commonwealth would at- 
tempt to impose his views of public school poli- 
cies, and the administration of the same, upon 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction. This 
is the very thing which the provision of the 
constitution seeks to prohibit, and a man fit 
to serve in that office should not enter into an 
agreement of this character with a governor. 
Governors wil! continue to follow the present 
incumbent and if any of them should not have 
the high ideals of public service which the 
present Governor has the efficiency of the 
schools would be endangered. No precedent 
should be established in this case which is 
not a safe and sound one to be followed by all 
succeeding governors and superintendents. 


I stand squarely upon the principle that no 
precedent shall be established which shall per- 
mit political interference with the technical 
and professional administration of the educa- 
tional affairs of the State. It is a wise pro- 
vision of the constitution which seeks to give 
the public schools this protection. This prin- 
ciple in school administration should be 
strengthened and not destroyed. 


Ne. 8 
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I am submitting, with full confidence, to the 
judgment of the people of the State my record 
in the discharge of my official duties as Su- 
perintendent during the past four years and 
all issues involved in the severance of my of- 
ficial relation to the educational work of the 
Commonwealth.—Thos. E. Finegan. 





AN APPRECIATION FROM THE PITTS- 
BURGH TEACHERS 


We, the representatives of all Departments 
of the Pittsburgh Public Schools, speaking 
only for ourselves here assembled, but believing 
we voice the sentiments, even where they have 
not been put in words, of all people eager and 
hopeful for educational progress throughout 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, salute you, 
Doctor Finegan, as a victim in the mighty 
struggle which men of vision like yourself 
have ever been willing to make against greed 
and prejudice in behalf of the free public 
school system of America. 

From enemies of progress opposition is ex- 
pected, but bewilderment seizes the people, 
when, as in this case, a Governor appears who 
has been recognized as a valiant fighter in 
progressive movements, as the source which 
removes from this State a progressive leader 
in education. 

It matters little what the motives were that 
resulted in your retirement as State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. It is the result 
that hurts. 

The character of the work, Doctor Finegan, 
you have done, for our Commonwealth is rep- 
resented in such a real program of education 
that it has received the unqualified endorse- 
ment of the best educational thinkers in our 
country. Four state school surveys have ap- 
proved it in terms of genuine and sincere 
praise. We sincerely trust that the adminis- 
trators who follow you will have the wisdom 
and farsightedness to use the blueprint that 
you have presented and that they will finish the 
wise plans which you have so ably submitted 
for the boys and girls of our state. 

Your ideals in behalf of education have 
benefited not only the boys and girls of our 
Commonwealth, but have also given impetus 
to the teaching profession not only in the 
State of Pennsylvania, but in every other state 
in the Union as well. 

In addition, Doctor Finegan, and possibly 
greatest of all, do we appreciate the high ethi- 
cal and professional standard which you have 
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manifested throughout your activities in the 
Commonwealth. Particularly do we wish to 
commend that fine spirit which you have shown 
and the high professional ideals for which you 
have stood, during the trying period between 
January 1 and June 8, 1928, while so valiantly 
fighting the battle for the rights of the chil- 
dren of the Commonwealth. We rejoice that 
in that battle you won by holding intact the 
Edmonds Act and all its re-enforcing laws 
passed by the Legislature of 1921; we rejoice 
that you won by securing the passage of an 
amendment to the Edmonds Law which now 
makes it possible to give greater financial aid 
to the poorer districts of the State,—a thing 
for which you fought so heroically two years 
ago; and finally do we rejoice that you are 
winning today in the closing session of the 
Legislature by the passage of wise Revenue 
Laws at this very hour, which will completely 
finance the State Program of Education for 
the ensuing biennium. You lost the Superin- 
tendency, Doctor Finegan, but you lost it with 
honor, and we wish to assure you that this 
last-named fact has deepened our esteem and 
increased our admiration for you. 

It is a deep source of regret to us that you 
have not been privileged to “carry on” in the 
work so well inaugurated and now so well un- 
der way. But we beg to assure you, sir, that 
your program, your high ideals of service, your 
loyalty to the teaching profession and your 
abiding faith in the greatest of the State’s 
institutions,—its public schools, will ever prove 
a source of inspiration to us all. Under that 
inspiration we shall be heartened to “carry 
on” in the battle for the maintenance and 
preservation of the great progressive pro- 
gram of education which you so courageously 
and so heroically set up,—and which shall 
ever stand as a monument to the service which 
you rendered to the cause of educational prog- 
ress in our beloved Commonwealth. 

Respectfully submitted 
Caroline A. Patterson 
Irene E. McDermott 
John Adams 
W. G. Showman 
Bruce Cobaugh 
H. E. Winner 

Committee 


Presented to Doctor Finegan at mass meeting 
of 3,500 teachers and citizens who met in Sol- 
diers’ Memorial Hall on June 14, 1923, 


September, 1923 


MEMORIAL FROM THE DEPARTMENT 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


Pennsylvania sought a leader for her schools; 
a man of courage, a man of vision, a man of 
sound educational judgment. Such a man was 
found in Thomas E. Finegan. 

He conceived an equal educational oppor- 
tunity for every boy and girl in the Common- 
wealth. To realize this ideal was no light 
task, nor was it the matter of a moment. 

On a foundation of law, he built a structure 
of organization that is become the cynosure of 
the nation. It was our privilege to be asso- 
ciated with this leader in the accomplishment 
of this task. We know the nights and days of 
ceaseless, faithful planning and working that 
he gave to this. We are proud to have had 
a part in that building and to do honor to the 
master builder. 

He has achieved greatly and rich must be 
his satisfaction in the thought of a noble work 
well done. In whatever field he may here- 
after choose to devote his splendid talents, we 
wish for him that same fullness of success 
which he has so well deserved by his service 
as the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion for the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

THE STAFF 
of the 
Department of Public Instruction 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
1919-1923 





EDUCATIONAL FIGURES 


Dr. Carl C. Brigham of Princeton gives us 
some interesting educational figures to think 
over. He says that out of every 1,000 boys 
who enter the first grade in the schools 490 go 
through the eighth grade. In other words 
from the beginning of the child’s educational 
career, until he is ready to enter high school, 
about one-half of the original thousand have 
dropped out of line. Of the original 1,000 
230 enter high school and 95 are finally gradu- 
ated from the high school. Mark the continued 
drop in educational attendance. Fifty of the 
original enter college and 10 graduate. No 
figures are available to disclose why so many 
have stepped out of the column after entering 
the first reader. Some die, of course. Pe- 
culiar considerations keep others from continu- 
ing. Some are shiftless and lazy. Another 
group does not possess the intelligence to con- 
tinue. According to another authority “the 
average man is incapable of developing men- 
tally beyond the first year of high school.” 
How best to overcome these mental disquali- 
fications constitutes one of the potential prob- 
lems of American education. Are we capable 
of solving the question?—Dayton News. 
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Oakland-San Francisco Convention 


estimates that fully 18,000 teachers at- 

tended the educational conventions in 
the Bay cities June 28-July 6. In addition to 
two educational organizations of world-wide 
importance: The National Education Associa- 
tion, with a membership of 130,000 of the 
650,000 teachers of the United States and the 
World Conference on Education with 150 bona 
fide delegates from sixty nations representing 
the world’s 5,000,000 school teachers, the Pan- 
American Conference and the Health Con- 
ference convened at the same time in Oakland- 
San Francisco. 


California’s hospitality eclipsed itself and 
her best climate was constantly on display. 
Her homes were thrown open, flowers in pro- 
fusion at State headquarters, in assembly 
rooms, in guest rooms and at all functions 
made even more real the welcome that Cali- 
fornians extended officially and radiated in- 
dividually. Automobiles for free scenic drives 
with fair drivers at the wheels almost enticed 
delegates from official duties. No wonder that 
many lingered after the convention to attend 
the summer session of the University of Cali- 
fornia or to visit the Yosemite, the big trees, 
the Mother Lode and the beaches. The Bay 
cities, their Chambers of Commerce and their 
teachers deserved the congratulations they re- 
ceived. They demonstrated their ability to 
house, entertain and feed the thousands with- 
out complaint or even congestion. 

While it was popular to complain of the 
time consumed by street car and ferry in 
going from the day sessions in the Oakland 
auditorium to the San Francisco exposition 
hall, those trips were not without compensa- 
tion. Dr. A. E. Winship, the Nestor of the 
N. E. A., claims that the trip was the best 
visiting time he has known. He said, “You 
visited with some friend or group of friends 
for fifteen minutes in the street car on either 
side of the Bay and for half an hour during 
a refreshing boat ride, so that you were sure 
to have six visitations every time you made 
the round trip. In the ten days with sixty 
visits, never was it the same group twice and 
never those with whom I visited at either the 
Fairmount or the Oakland.” Dr. Arthur H. 
Chamberlain, Secretary of the California 
State Teachers Association, made a construc- 
tive suggestion that the management might 


Si elites J. W. CRABTREE, N. E. A., 


well have considered, viz., place the exhibits 
and schedule the programs on the ferry 
boats! 

The Washington Headquarters staff and the 
President, William B. Owen, deserved and re- 
ceived high praise for the preliminary arrange- 
ments and for the smooth working machinery 
of the convention. The press of the two cities 
gave splendid publicity and press service. The 
pictorial portrayal of the Oakland Tribune 
and the San Francisco Chronicle and the 
Examiner was notable. School people, liter- 
ally by the hundreds, found themselves famous 
on the screen. 

The 120 commercial exhibits in Oakland 
were rival claimants for attention with the 
educational exhibits in San Francisco. Both 
deserved much more attention than time per- 
mitted. 

The N. E. A. Program 

The program of the 61st annual convention 
of the N. E. A. comprehended three programs: 
1. A general program providing numerous 
addresses on educational questions of a genera] 
nature. 2. A program of many sections and 
departments at which technical questions were 
discussed from every angle. 3. The repre- 
sentative assembly which met for three full 
half-day sessions, received reports of com- 
mittees, transacted the business of the As- 
sociation, elected its officers and adopted reso- 
lutions. 

The general program created the “atmos- 
phere” of the convention and it was unmis- 
takable—delegates applauded vigorously when- 
ever Will C. Wood, who has just fought a win- 
ning battle against California’s reacting Gov- 
ernor, and Thomas E. Finegan of Pennsyl- 
vania appeared or were mentioned. When 
these men spoke they received ovations, which 
indicated the kind of educational leaders that 
teachers will support. The delegates as a unit 
scored the “erroneous conclusions of those rep- 
resenting the Carnegie Foundation with ref- 
erence to the cost of the public schools.” The 
keynote of the programs was the question of 
costs. 

In his address on “Financing of the Ameri- 
can Schools,” Dr. George D. Strayer, Colum- 


‘bia University, pointed out that the increased 


cost of education is due (1) to greatly in- 
creased attendance, particularly in our high 
schools, (2) to depreciation of the purchasing 
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power of the dollar and (3) to the enrich- 
ment of the curriculum. He stated that 
throughout the United States especially in the 
cities, we are behind on our school building 
programs to such an extent that it would 
require a billion dollars to erect the buildings 
necessary -to house the children now on part 
time or attending schools in unsanitary and 
dangerous buildings. Recognizing that the 
economic resources are sufficiently abundant 
to enable us to educate our children, he ad- 
vocated reforms in our tax system so that 
funds for education may be made available 
without undue burdensome taxation. 


Dr. Payson Smith, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Boston, Massachusetts, and President of 
the Department of Superintendence, made the 
incisive statement that the schools will cost 
more, not less, and dollar economy will fail 
to block their progress. He added “Those 
who are interested in the development of 
American education, whether teachers or lay- 
men, can hold out no hope that the cost of 
American education will decrease.” 


John K. Norton, head of the N. E. A. re- 
search department, stated that the cost of 
textbooks is about 2 per cent of the total 
expended annually for education in the United 
States. This is infinitesimal when compared 
with the value of school books to education. 


The feature of the convention, ranking with 
a consideration of costs, was the unanimous 
re-affirmation of the Education Bill, the Tow- 
ner-Sterling Bill. In his report as chairman 
of the legislative commission, Dr. Strayer 
stated that President Harding has approved 
the creation of a Department of Education 
and that we may confidently expect the next 
session of Congress to give us the realization 
of our hopes. 


In the department of classroom teachers, 
Miss Mattie M. Montgomery, high school teach- 
er, Sedalia, Missouri, appealed to all teachers 
to lend support in the cabinet fight. She 
said: 

“The Nation looks to the states for its citi- 
zens; it should aid the states in their training. 
The Federal Government spends millions year- 
ly for strictly educational work, but the ef- 
fective administration of the Government’s 
present educational activities demands the 
creation of a department of education, which 
is one of the outstanding provisions of the 
education bill.” 
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After reviewing the history of the bill, Miss 
Montgomery told her audience that it is of the 
utmost importance to the measure that the 
classroom teachers be prepared to speak con- 
vincingly on the bill. It is their bill, framed 
by their representatives in strict accord with 
the convictions that teachers have collectively 
expressed on innumerable occasions. 

In conclusion she said: “Every classroom 
teacher has far more influence than she re- 
alizes or is willing to assert. To win support 
for the Towner-Sterling bill is so far-reaching 
in its results for good that it challenges the 
best in every teacher. To be an influence in 
gaining support for such a measure is worth 
a life. Millions have lived without accomplish- 
ing so much.” 


The Representative Assembly : 
The interest in the delegate body, which 


was composed of 980 delegates from the forty- 
eight states, the District of Columbia, the 
Philippines, Hawaii and Alaska, centered 
around five things: (1) the election. (2) 
amendments to the constitution. (3) the pay- 
ment of delegates’ expenses. (4) committee 
reports and (5) the resolutions. 

The nominating committee of one from each 
state and territory met on the morning of the 
fourth of July, but there were no fireworks. 
On the contrary, the spirit of utmost harmony 
prevailed and this is how it happened: On 
the roll call by states for nominations for 
President, Dr. Strayer nominated Olive M. 
Jones, Dr. A. E. Winship nominated Mary 
McSkimmon and President Joseph Rosier nom- 
inated Katherine D. Blake. The motions were 
properly seconded. Superintendent Jesse M. 
Newlon, chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee, Denver, took a vote by ballot with this 
result: Miss Jones twenty-five, Miss Blake 
thirteen, Miss McSkimmon seven. Dr. Win- 
ship then did the magnanimous thing by mov- 
ing to make the nomination of Miss Jones 
unanimous. President Rosier did the equally 
gracious thing in seconding Dr. Winship’s mo- 
tion, saying, “Our interest in the welfare of 
the National Education Association and the 
children of America is above our interest in 
the fortune of any candidate.” The motion 
carried unanimously and the Secretary, James 
Herbert Kelley, Pennsylvania, was instructed 
to cast the unanimous ballot of the committee 
for Miss Jones. 

At the final session of the representative 
assembly Superintendent Newlon reported for 
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the nominating committee and the following 
officers were elected unanimously: President, 
Miss Olive M. Jones; Vice Presidents, C. B. 
Glenn, Alabama; C. B. Rose, Arizona; Mary 
F. Mooney, California; R. O. Stoops, Pennsyl- 
vania; Anna L. Force, Colorado; Florence M. 
Hale, Maine; Anna Griffey, Arkansas; C. F. 
Garret, Iowa; S. L. Smith, Tennessee; E. 
Ruth Pyrtle, Nebraska; Treasurer, Cornelia 
S. Adair, Richmond, Virginia. 


Amendments 

Two amendments to the constitution, of 
general interest, were made: (1) Making the 
basis of representation the same in both state 
and local branches, viz., one for each one 
hundred members up to five hundred, and one 
for each five hundred members after that 
point. (2) Changing the membership year so 
as to make it conform to the school or academic 
year. It now extends from September to the 
following August 31, and the annual dues of 
$2.00 are payable before November 1. 

President Owen was at his best in presid- 
ing over the assembly. A master in parlia- 
mentary practice he was quite at home and en- 
couraged debate and discussion from the floor. 
The representative assembly functioned as a 
dignified deliberative body. 


Financing Delegates 

Miss Cornelia Adair, Treasurer, recom- 
mended that $10,000 be set aside in the budget 
for next year to be prorated by the Executive 
Committee in payment of delegates’ transpor- 
tation and Pullman expenses in excess of 
$50.00. She stated that should the meeting 
be held in the middle west in 1924, a careful 
computation shows that to pay all of the trans- 
portation and Pullman fares above $50.00 it 
would require $20,000, but that the budget 
could hardly spare that much money. Her 
recommendation was approved unanimously. 


Committee Reports 
Numerous reports of committees in printed 
form were distributed in advance of their 
presentation. They comprised reports on sal- 
aries, motion pictures, character education, 
reorganization of elementary education, edi- 
torial council, health problems, illiteracy, 
rural schools, tenure, pensions, coordination 

of research agencies and thrift. 


Resolutions 
The following resolutions presented by Com- 
missioner Payson Smith, chairman resolutions 
committee, were adopted individually with but 
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one dissenting vote against the Towner-Ster- 
ling resolution: 
; Resolutions 
PAYSON SMITH 
State Commissioner of Education, Boston, Massachusetts, 
Chairman 


The education bill 


We reaffirm our sincere, devoted and un- 
qualified support of Federal aid and Federal 
recognition for public education without Fed- 
eral interference in any way with State and 
local control as embodied in the Towner-Ster- 
ling Bill. We believe that National leadership 
in education and the efficient administration 
of the educational activities of the Federal 
Government demand the creation of a Depart- 
ment of Education with a Secretary in the 
Cabinet of the President. We know that the 
aid furnished to the States and territories of 
the Federal government has been a most im- 
portant feature in the development of their 
school systems. The deficiences now existing 
in our system of public education will be most 
effectively and rapidly removed by providing 
Federal aid for the removal of illiteracy, for 
the Americanization of the foreign-born, for 
the development of a more adequate program 
of health service, for the training of teachers 
and for the equalization of educational oppor- 
Lad as provided in the Towner-Sterling 

ill. 


No backward steps 


We affirm our faith and confidence that the 
American people will not be misled by the er- 
reneous conclusions of those representing the 
Carnegie Foundation with reference to the 
cost of the public schools. Analyzed in the 
light of the increased attendance in all schools, 
the longer school year, the varied educational 
opportunities now offered and with a view to 
the changed purchasing value of the dollar, 
the costs of public education are not excessive. 
The investment which is being made in the 
education of each child as reflected in per 
capita costs is inconsiderable in comparison 
with the important civic, economic and social 
returns that are expected from that invest- 
ment. 

We believe that in expenditures for public 
education, as for all other public enterprises, 
every effort should be made to yield one hun- 
dred cents of value for every dollar spent. The 
Association does stand, however, emphatically 
for the proposition that the only safe course 
for the protection of the political, industrial 
and social welfare of the American people lies 
in a thorough, adequate and universal system 
of public education extended throughout the 
Nation and available to every prospective citi- 
zen of the Republic. We believe that increas- 
ingly more children will attend schools. We 
believe they will attend for longer periods of 
time. We believe that more attention must be 
paid to individual capacity, to individual needs 
and to potential individual service. We believe, 
therefore, that more money and not less must 
be expended for schools. America will not re- 
turn to the grossly inadequate program of edu- 
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cation of a generation ago. This Association 
invites the forward-looking citizenship of the 
Nation to repel the insinuation that a great 
and rich Nation needs to adopt a policy of 
narrow economy in those matters that affect 
the Nation’s children and through them the 
Nation’s future. 
State responsibility 

We believe that equalization of educational 
opportunity for all children can be secured only 
by the recognition of the principle of a larger 
responsibility on the part of the State for the 
adequate financing of education, and further, 
that along with the adoption of this principle, 
must come the development of larger units of 
taxation and administration to replace the 
local district system. 

We believe that the principle that education 
is a State function is a sound one; that local 
boards of education are in this sense officers 
of the State and that they should be free to 
determine and administer their own financial 
budgets, subject to State control but unhamp- 
ered by municipal authorities. 

We believe that justice demands greater 
study and consideration of the means by which 
rural education may be improved. 

The National Education Association endorses 
the principle that the public schools of the 
territories of the United States be given equal 
recognition with the public schools of the sev- 
eral States. 

The status of the teacher 

We cannot emphasize too strongly the funda- 
mental importance of improving the status of 
the teacher if we would improve child service. 
To provide an adequate supply of well-trained 
teachers, we must equip and support more and 
better teacher training schools and colleges; 
we must offer salaries adequate to attract high- 
minded and well-educated youth into the pro- 
fession; we must insure to them promotion on 
merit alone as well as permanent tenure while 
they render satisfactory service; we must re- 
move from them the fear of destitution by ade- 
quate retirement annuities and pensions; and 
we must recognize their right to express their 
professional opinions and to develop in every 
proper way personal initiative. 


Political sniping 

For more than half a century, the National 
Education Association has advocated sound 
professional leadership in all educational of- 
fices, whether in State, county, city or district. 
From long experience we have had a right to 
assume universal acceptance of this principle 
by all who are working for the establishment 
of good government in the United States. That 
this principle should be acknowledged in the 
selection of those who are charged with the 
responsibility of leadership in the office of 
State Superintendent, or State Commissioner 
of Education, we hold to be of surpassing im- 
portance. 

The friends of public education deplore the 
recent flagrant violation of this principle in 
the case of the highest educational office in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. An education- 
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al leader having a record of proved accom- 
plishment had been invited to assume the re- 
sponsibility of framing for the state a far- 
reaching and forward-looking program of edu- 
cation. In co-operation with the educational 
forces of the State, this program was framed 
and put in force. It was later examined and 
approved by a commission appointed by the 
Governor and by a second commission chosen 
from the national field of educators. 

The press and the people of the State ex- 
pressed in no uncertain manner their: intense 
satisfaction at the record that had been made 
and at the promise of further accomplish- 
ments. This accomplishment the Legislature 
of the State assured by the act of its ap- 
proval in law of every item of the program 
that had been framed. 

In spite of these conditions, the man who 
had been invited to this leadership and had 
thus demonstrated to the satisfaction of pub- 
lic, professional and legislative opinion his 
unqualified fitness for that leadership was 
offered opportunity of continued service in his 
office on terms which, if they were not un- 
constitutional, were so distinctly humiliating 
that no self-respecting administrator could ac- 
cept them. 

So directly does such an act in a leading 
State affect education throughout the Nation 
that this Association believes it must record 
its disapproval of so unworthy an executive 
act, while it expresses its satisfaction at thé 
general approval of the citizens of the State 
of- the vigorous and forwardlooking educa- 
tional program, that had been inaugurated, 
and at the professional attitude of the man 
who in this instance has so worthily stood in 
Pennsylvania as a representative of the best 
in educational leadership. 

We heartily rejoice that, in this legislative 
year, governors and legislators have gener- 
ally given vigorous support to the mainte- 
nance and extension of public education. In 
the few instances in which the legislatures 
and governors have been responsible for a 
curtailment of financial support of teacher 
training and other important activities of 
education we are convinced that new advances 
will be made when the people have had an 
opportunity to act. 


Child labor amendment 


The National Education Association reaffirm- 
ing its belief in the vital importance to the 
children of a law establishing a Federal mini- 
mum of protection from premature or exces- 
sive employment, favors a Child Labor Amend- 
ment to the Constitution authorizing Congress 
to enact such a law. 


Physical education 


The National Education Association urges 
that adequate provision be made for the 
organization and supervision of courses in 
physical education and recreation in all ele- 
mentary, secondary, normal schools and col- 
leges of this Nation. The purposes of such 
education include the correction of physical 
defects and the development of useful bodily 
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and mental habits through socialized recrea- 
tion. 
National capital 


We should be able to find in the city of 
Washington, the capital of the Nation, leader- 
ship in matters concerning school adminis- 
tration, supervision, teaching, business man- 
agement and for the promulgation of a far- 
seeing and adequate educational program for 
city schools. 

The schools of the capital city belong to the 
Nation and for this reason we urge Congress 
to create a Board of Education for the City of 
Washington, which shall be absolutely free 
from party control, which shall have entire 
control of its financial budget and which shall 
have an adequate financial incom: to maintain 
schools of which the Nation may be proud. 


American History 

We believe it to be the primary function of 
the teaching of American history to inculcate 
in the American people a lasting devotion to 
America and her institutions. This objective 
can best be attained by placing before Ameri- 
can children in a manner appropriate to vari- 
ous ages an accurate and truthful portrayal 
of the events that have had a place in the 
growth and development of the country and 
her institutions. We believe that it is possible 
to develop through right history teaching a 
deep love and lasting respect for America 
without creating hatreds or animosities to- 
ward other Nations and their peoples. We 
approve that attitude in historical teaching 
which aims to present actual and truthful 
pictures of the past and to promote with older 
pupils the disposition to consider both nation- 
al and international political, economic and 
social problems on the basis of fundamental 
principle and not primarily on the basis of 
partisan, sectional or narrowly National self- 
interest. 


World conference on educativa 


We recognize with deep gratification the 
fine spirit shown and the real contribution 
made to the cause of better understanding 
among the Nations by the World Conference on 
Education held at San Francisco. We believe 
that we can most surely promote a lasting 
spirit of good fellowship througliout the world 
by taking advantage of appropriate opportu- 
nities to tell the coming generation of the good 
qualities and useful achievements of other na- 
tions as well as our own. 

Humanity is one. Injury to one nation or 
race involves injury to all, just as the proper 
growth of one nation or race carries with it 
an advantage to all mankind. Mutual co-op- 
eration and good will are absolutely necessary 
to mankind’s steady growth in happiness and 
service. 

The plan of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations for holding further conferences in oth- 


er lands meets with our hearty endorsement. ~ 


We acknowledge the great service rendered 
to the cause of education by the intelligent 
and public spirited reports on our deliberations, 
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published not only by the local press but by 
many other great papers of our Nation. 

We extend our grateful appreciation of the 
hearty hospitality which has been so gener- 
ously given to the members of the Association 
by committees, organizations and citizens of 
Oakland, San Francisco, Berkeley and the 
vicinity. 

Throughout, there have been shown careful 
foresight and untiring endeavor on the part 
of innumerable volunteer workers who have 
magnificently contributed to the success of 
the sixty-first convention of the Association. 

Board of Directors 

Following the adjournment of the conven- 
tion, the new Board of Directors met with the 
new President, Miss Jones, presiding. Invi- 
tations for future conventions were presented 
as follows: 


For 1924, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
1925, Seattle, Washington. 
1926, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania in connection with 
the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition. 
1927, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Doctor Finegan Honored 
Doctor Thomas E. Finegan was elected ty 
the Board of Directors a member of the Board 
of Trustees to succeed Miss Olive M. Jones, 
who as President becomes an ex officio mem- 
ber of the board. 


Other Elections 
The Board of Directors elected Walter R. 
Siders to succeed himself as a member of the 
Board of Trustees and Mrs. Cora Wilson 
Stewart, noted for her work to remove illit- 
eracy, a member of the executive committce. 


Pennsylvanians at Oakland-San Francisco 

What proved to be a most congenial party 
of twenty-four left Pennsylvania points June 
23 in a special Pullman for the Oakland-San 
Francisco Convention. The Pullman went 
clear through to San Francisco where the 
party disbanded. It was parked for ocecu- 
pancy a day at Colorado Springs, a day at 
the Grand Canyon and a day and a half at 
Los Angeles. The tour was conducted on a 
no-profit basis as a service of the Association 
to its members. 

On the afternoon of July 2, Pennsylvanians 
assembled at headquarters, Hotel Oakland and 
organized for work by electing the following 
committees: 


Member of Credentials Committee—Andrew Thomas 
Smith, West Chester 

Member of Necrology Committee—Thagmas_ Francis, 
Scranton 

Member of Resolutions Committee—Annetta McInerney, 
Mahanoy .City 

Member of Nominations Committee—James Herbert 
Kelley, Harrisburg 


The delegation filled the quota of eighteen 
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State delegates and nominated James Herbert 
Kelley as State Director for next year. 

On Tuesday evening, 49 Pennsylvanians 
dined together at the Hotel Oakland with 
Doctor Thomas E. Finegan, founder of Penn- 
sylvania’s program of education, as guest of 
honor. The other speakers were Doctor Pay- 
son Smith, Boston, Doctor H. B. Wilson, Berk- 
eley and Mrs. A. H. Reeve, President of the 
National Parent-Teacher Association, Phila- 
delphia. Doctor William M. Davidson, Presi- 
dent of the P. S. E. A., Pittsburgh, who was 
scheduled to serve as toast master, was unable 
to be present but sent the following telegram: 


“In behalf of the teaching force of Penn- 
sylvania, I send you cordial greetings on the 
occasion of your dinner tonight. I regret ex- 
ceedingly that I cannot be present with you 
but rejoice at the rich opportunities which 
those present will have to listen to the inspir- 
ing addresses to be given by Doctors Fine- 
gan, Wilson and Smith. Tell Doctor Finegan 
that the Governor yesterday signed all the 
Finegan Bills, thereby making secure the en- 
tire educational program as developed by Doc- 
tor Finegan since his coming to the Keystone 
State. Tell him that while he may forget us, 
we will never forget him, as we contemplate 
the monumental piece of work which his four 
years did for our beloved Commonwealth. May 
I conclude by wishing you all good luck and 
the joy of attending the best meeting the 
N. E. A. has ever had.” 


The official delegates from the Keystone 
State to the Representative Assembly were: 
Laura M. Althouse, 717 Lincoln Street, Read- 
ing; Floyd Atwell, Beaver Falls; H. Sophia 
Burket, Altoona; L. H. Dennis, Department of 


Public Instruction, Harrisburg; Margaret 
Ewing, Juniata; Clara P. Fay, 1612 12th 
Street, Altoona; Dr. Thomas E. Fine- 


gan, Harrisburg; Thomas Francis, 325 Pres- 
cott Avenue, Scranton; Florence C. Holme, 
945 Fillmore Street, Vhiladelphia; Richard 
M. Holme, 945 Fillmore Street, Philadelphia; 
James Herbert Kelley, Harrisburg; Eliza- 
beth S. Knowles, 1735 N. Park Avenue, 
Philadelphia; Anna B. Lentz, 4 University 
Avenue, Pittsburgh; Miss M. L. Mason, Scran- 
ton; Annetta McInerney, 218 Pine Street, 
Mahanoy City; Mrs. Madge S. McMichael, 304 
N. Washington Street, Butler; Rose E. Mc- 
Nees, 300 Franklin Street, Butler; Ida E. 
Rothenberger, 528 N. 10th Street, Reading; 
Harriett W. Sheppard, Kensington High 
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School, Philadelphia; Andrew Thomas Smith, 
Principal, S. N. S., West Chester; Bertha F. 
Solis-Cohen, 1833 Pine Street, Philadelphia; 
R. O. Stoops, Supt. City Schools, York; Emma 
L. Thomas, 1534 N. 20th Street, Philadelphia; 
Lillian Tussey, 840 27th Street, Altoona; 
Gladys Washburn, Indiana State Normal 
School, Indiana; Ruth Williamson, 412 Market 
Street, Clearfield; Belle Woomer, Juniata; 
Jessie C. Evans, Wm. Penn High School, Phil- 
adelphia. 

Other Pennsylvanians in attendance were: 
Lillie Beeh, Walnut Street, Reading; Mr. and 
Mrs. Wm. Brenner, Wyomissing Heights; Ina 
P. Berringer, 914 Roy Street, North Brad- 
dock; Minnie G. Brogan, 421 Caldwell Street, 
Clairton; Mrs. Blanche Candoni, 419 W. 
Orange Street, Lancaster; Emily L. Clark, 
812 Barclay Street, Chester; Helen V. Cook, 
Sinking Springs; Mrs. Thomas E. Fine- 
gan, Harrisburg; John J. Finley, 6115 Ger- 
mantown Avenue, Philadelphia; Grace Frame, 
Reading; Mrs. Thomas Francis, Scranton; E. 
W. Harvey, 8007 Jenkins Avenue, Pittsburgh; 
Mary V. Keffer, 520 Franklin Street, Johns- 
town; Mrs. James Herbert Kelley, Harrisburg; 
Beulah Leas, 928 Green Street, Reading; Mary 
F. McNees, 300 Franklin Street, Butler; Mrs. 
Barbara Marter, 411 Gay Street, Phoenixville; 
Bertha M. Miller, 120 E. Fulton Street, But- 
ler; Cora C. Myers, Philadelphia; Bertha H. 
Obermyer, 523 Eighth Ave., Altoona; Grace 
M. Randall, Russell; Gertrude Rhoads, West 
Chester; Mrs. Andrew Thomas Smith, West 
Chester; Mrs. H. A. Smith, Butler; Mabel 
Snavely, Altoona; Alice L. Stutzman, 412 Oak 
Street, Conemaugh; Anna J. Thompson, In- 
diana Normal School, Indiana; Charlotte C. 
Truby, North Braddock; Carrie Van Orsdell, 
801 Alcoma Street, Sharon; Bertha B. Wag- 
ner, Watsontown; Ella C. Walter, 520 Frank- 
lin Street, Johnstown; John A. Williams, 
5612 Pine Street, Philadelphia; Margaret T. 
Yeager, 411 Gay Street, Phoenixville. 


Olive M. Jones 

Miss Olive M. Jones,. Principal of Public 
School 120, New York City, was unanimously 
elected President of the National Education 
Association at the Oakland-San Francisco Con- 
vention, July 6, 1928. Miss Jones has been a 
teacher in the New York City Schools for 
thirty years. For seventeen years she has been 
in charge of probation and correction. 

Miss Jones announced her policy as follows: 
“As the chosen executive of the National Edu- 
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OLIVE M. JONES 
cation Association I consider that my policy 
will consist in carrying out the program out- 
lined by the Representative Assembly of the 
association. My platform, therefore, will be 
that of the association at large, and not of 
merely an individual. 

“The National Education Association is a 
unified force. There are no groups, ranks, 
classes or sexes in the N. E. A.” 

According to Miss Jones, “The American 
Public School Program has four enemies: 
First—Private agencies, including those which 
seem to favor the public school, yet would 
destroy it by economy appeals engineered 
through taxpayers’ organizations; Second— 
Financial and corporate interests who would 
shape the thinking of our young boys and girls 
through collegiate life to insure against what 
the ‘standpatter’ chooses to call Bolshevism; 
Third—Impossible theorists who talk democ- 
racy better called ‘mobocracy.’ These people 
shout education from the house tops, but they 
do not believe in it. These are the Commu- 
nists and Bolsheviki who under cover of pa- 
ternal Socialism would control and direct and 
stifle the child as a thinking individual; 
Fourth—Those who believe in educational con- 
servation. They affect fine allegiance to scho- 
lastic and academic training. They talk of the 


masses and urge the selective process to pick 
No. 4 
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only the most promising for continuation in 
high school and college work. 


“Let us not be asleep with respect to the 
growth of private schools in America. A per- 
fectly co-ordinated system of private educa- 
tion from kindergarten to collegiate post- 
graduate work entirely detached from foreign 
influences would constitute a menace. With 
the last element actually added and gaining in 
aggressiveness, it behooves the National Edu- 
cation Association to unify its forces, close up 
its ranks. 


“There is a growing body of. people in 
America who boast that they never saw the 
inside of a public school. Because the Ameri- 
can public school system offers opportunity for 
a healthy clash of ideals among the students, 
it is the key to efficient Americanization work, 
and, I may add, to world citizenship. The 
private school is cast in a different mold. It 
has the thoroughness and a devoted teaching 
personnel, but it is not calculated to build into 
the thinking child capacity for vision, inspira- 
tion and independent thinking. 


Reorganization Needed 

“As organized, I feel the National Educa- 
tion Association is burdened with committees 
and commissions unauthorized by the assembly. 
These are to be discontinued unless they can 
show results for appropriations allowed. The 
relationship between the representative assem- 
bly and the various departments, several of 
which, by the way, overlap, is too loose. More 
successful publicity for each worthy depart- 
ment is to be sought by having the national 
association publish departmental reports and 
distribute them to every delegate. And these 
are but parts of needed readjustment in the 
national organization. They point a begin- 
ning.” 


A Leader 

Miss Jones is well equipped to handle ef- 
ficiently-the activities of the N. E. A. She led 
the successful fight for equal pay in New 
York State for men and women teachers and 
stands for a policy of equality in the N. E. A. 
She declares that she believes that the asso- 
ciation should be conducted along lines of co- 
operation between principals and class room 
teachers without respect to sex. 


Greetings From the President of the N. E. A. 


To be President of the National Education 
Association is to represent the greatest body 
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of teachers in the world. It is to accept a 
solemn trust that lifts one above the ordinary 
_ responsibilities of locality or group to broader 
duties to the profession as a whole and to the 
Nation. In accepting this trust I dedicate 
myself to the service of the entire Association 
and the profession it represents. The Asso- 
ciation has an efficient headquarters staff upon 
which I shall rely. It has a well conceived 
program which shall be my program. It has 
an outstanding mission to which I shall give 
my best and for which I bespeak the enlist- 
ment and wholehearted co-operation of the 
teaching profession. The cause of education 
is the foundation upon which we can unite to 
build a greater profession and a greater and 
better Nation.—Olive M. Jones, President of 
the National Education Association. 


Dr. Winship’s Discernment 


Dr. A. E. Winship, editor of the Journal of 
Education, Boston, and affectionately termed 
the Nestor of the N. E. A., is the most out- 
standing personality in the National Educa- 
tion Association. In his response to the ad- 
dresses of welcome at the Oakland-San Fran- 
cisco convention he related the changes which 
have taken place in education since the As- 
sociation met in San Francisco in 1915. In 
part, he spoke as follows: 

Eight years ago the chief concern of the 
management of the Association was to pre- 
vent anything or anybody new from disturb- 
ing the serenity of the management. Eight 
years ago a suggestion that we come back in 
1923 with one hundred thousand women-teach- 
er voters would have given the management 
nervous prostration. Now the idea of “a 
management” is as much out of date as an 
Egyptian mummy. It is now “Headquarters’ 
Service” of the one hundred twenty-five thou- 
sand members. These eight years have seen 
greater changes in the interest of educational 
democracy than did the seventy preceding 
years. High school enrollment has increased 
more than 100 per cent. Then many colleges 
and universities had experts scouring the coun- 
try for recruits. Now they have installed 
barbed wire protection to keep out the high- 
school crowd. Then most colleges had a pre- 
paratory department, now a college would be 
ostracized if it had any non-standardized stu- 
dents. 

Then no state required a boy or girl to be 
sixteen years of age or to have an eighth grade 
diploma before leaving school for work. Now 
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two-thirds of the children of the United States 
are under such a law. Then there was no 
state with teacher tenure. Now no state is 
respectable without it. Then no state had 
a minimum salary law or a: minimum pro- 
fessional attainment law. Now they are re- 
quired by “good behavior.” Then in only 
three states did the state normal school have 
college courses and give college credit. Now 
more than ninety state normal schools are 
authorized to provide college work looking 
to a degree. Eight years ago a consolidated 
school was a curiosity. Now there are a 
thousand of them, the poorest of them palatial 
as compared with the best “little red school- 
house” of 1915. Then there were a few teach- 
ers’ homes in country districts. Now there 
are a thousand, some costing $50,000 and more. 
Then most state superintendents were elected 
on a political party ticket. Now a state hangs 
its head in shame when a political overturn af- 
fects the state department. Then every county 
superintendent was a political product. Now 
educational qualification often supersedes po- 
litical affiliation and when politics is still ef- 
fective both parties stress the educational 
qualification of the candidate. Then there 
was no science of school house architecture 
and only one man built schoolhouses out of his 
state. Now schoolhouse architecture is a high 
art and schoolhouse ventilation an exact sci- 
ence. 

Any book on physics, electricity or astron- 
omy written eight years ago is out of date; 
any geography or history written eight years 
ago is spineless; any philosophy or peda- 
gogy of eight years ago is nerveless; any 
book on physiology or psychology that is eight 
years old is a joke; any book on chemistry, bi- 
ology or sociology written eight years ago is 
comedy; any book on economy, industry or 
commerce written eight years ago is tragedy. 


WORLD CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 


One hundred fifty bona fide delegates repre- 
senting sixty different nations of the world 
met in San Francisco, June 28-July 6, to 
study international and inter-racial questions 
and the relation of education to these ques- 
tions. They were not merely individuals or 
delegates from obscure nations. On the con- 
trary they represented governments, teachers’ 
associations and other educational organiza- 
tions. Among the countries represented of- 
ficially were Argentina, Belgium, Bolivia, Brit- 
ish South Africa, Canada, Chile, China, 
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Czecho-Slovakia, Ecuador, England, France, 
French Indo-China, Germany, Greece, Hon- 
duras, India, Italy, Japan, Korea, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Peru, Salvador, 
Scotland, Spain, Sweden, Turkey and _ the 
United States. 

To Augustus O. Thomas, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Maine, is due the credit 
for the program and its achievements. It was 
a fitting recognition that the conference made 
him first president of the New World Fed- 
eration of Educational Associations. 

The delegates and others met in groups to 
study specified problems and then reported 
their conclusions to plenary sessions, attended 
by thousands of interested educators. Some 
of the groups were international co-operation, 
character education, conduct between nations, 
dissemination of educational information, in- 
ternational ideals, health education and uni- 
versal education. Some of the achievements 
of the plenary sessions were an educational 
attaché to each embassy, the establishment 
of a permanent international bureau of edu- 
cational research and publicity, an interna- 
tional illiteracy bureau, the organization of a 
World Federation of Educational Associations 
and the designation of May 18, the anniver- 
sary of the opening of the first Hague Con- 
ference, as international good-will day to be 
observed by the world’s schools. 


Epigrams 

The spirit of the addresses is comprehended 
in these meaty sentences: 

William B. Owen: “Education is interna- 
tional. Geography, mathematics, the sciences 
recognize no boundaries of peoples and na- 
tions.” 

Dr. P. W. Kuo, China: “One of the func- 
tions of the university is to search for truth. 
Truth is everywhere and at all times and is 
not limited by racial and national boundaries. 
The very word university suggests universality 
of ideas, of interests and of sympathies.” 

Charl O. Williams: “Children of one coun- 
try do not hate children of another unless they 
are taught to do so. We teachers must refuse 
to teach them that sort of thing any longer.” 

Dr. David Starr Jordan: “If we cannot edu- 
cate for peace it is not worth while to educate 
at all.” 

Dr. Tasuku Harada, Japan: “We are opti- 
mistic because we believe in education, which 
will solve most of our problems, if not all.” 
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Dr. A. E. Winship: “America appeals to all 
people to perform the miracle of sterilizing all 
inherited prejudices of race and religion.” 

Mr. E. J. Sainsbury, England: “We must 
substitute for the feeling of dislike and dis- 
trust among nations a feeling of humanity.” 

Dr. H. K. Rakhit, India: “India will join 
the world organization of educators in the 
spirit of co-operation and with her heart wide 
open.” 

M. G. Papazian, Armenia: “Separation 
breeds prejudice and antipathy. Communion 
prevents misunderstanding and remedies ill 
feeling.” 

Dr. Reinhard Strecker, Germany. “We in 
Germany are in a helpless and hopeless con- 
dition politically and economically. All the 
more reason, therefore, why we should wel- 
come such educational co-operation as that 
extended in this meeting.” 

Dr. Augustus O. Thomas: “If it were pos- 
sible to set up a series of national and inter- 
national ideals and to teach them faithfully to 
the children of today, the world tomorrow 
would exemplify those virtues in their rela- 
tion one to another.” 

E. O. Sisson: “We must organize peace in 
the hearts of men through the agency of the 
schools of the nations.” 

The Press: Teachers must teach pupils to 
love their international neighbors as them- 
selves.—Education has broken through the 
walls of the schools and promises world amity. 
—Ban war by right teaching. 

The World Federation of Educational As- 
sociations will meet every other year while 
the four sections, one for America, one for 
Asia, one for Europe and one for the rest of 
the world will meet each intervening year. 
The officers elected are A. O. Thomas, President 
and C. H. Williams, University of Missouri, 
Secretary. The vice presidents are: for Asia, 
Dr. P. W. Kuo, China; for Europe, E. J. 
Sainsbury, England.—J. H. K. 





I wish it were possible for us to drive home 
to the whole American people the conviction of 
needed concern for our educational necessi- 
ties. Our hopes for the evolution of a con- 
stantly improving system of human organiza- 
tion will find their justification in the widen- 
ing, the deepening, the universalization of that 
intelligence, that moral consciousness which 
furnish inspiration for every human advance. 
—Warren G. Harding. 
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Intelligence Measurements 


CHARLES F. WILNER 
Research Assistant, Bureau of Educational Research, State Normal School, Bloomsburg, Pa. 


HE process of education typically in- 
volves the setting up of certain goals of 
instruction and the removal of any diffi- 

culties in the way of their attainment. 

The determination of the nature of the goals 
is the field of educational philosophy, but the 
exact definition of each goal is the task of 
measurement. McMurray (1) says, “In pro- 
portion as any goal of education is indefinite, 
it is worthless.” Our public school systems 
show their agreement with the statement by 
prescribing curricula and attempting to de- 
fine quantitatively the work which shall be 
covered in any one year or in any one grade. 
The makers of the various standardized edu- 
cational tests have refined the definition, by 
ascertaining actual accomplishment in these 
tests in different grades throughout the coun- 
try. Their method is an improvement on that 
of school systems which prescribe so many 
pages in such and such a text, but the teacher 
who attempts to use these standards at once 
meets certain difficulties. Average scores for 
each grade are given, but there are no stand- 
ards for the amount of variation from these 
norms which may be expected. The authors 
of some tests partially meet the difficulty by 
giving the average score of children of each 
age as well as of children of each grade. Within 
any one grade, however, the teacher may find 
that the younger children get the better scores. 
If she computes the correlation, she will usually 
find that it is negative! 

The weakness of all these attempts to define 
goals in terms of absolute achievement is that 
they do not take into account the fact that chil- 
dren differ greatly in their capacity to learn. 
We easily perceive great differences, such as 
those between the idiot and the genius, but we 
fail to realize that children in our public 
schools vary by almost imperceptible degrees 
from the imbecile to the prodigy. Once we ad- 
mit these infinite variations in individual ca- 
pacity, we must in all justice define our goals 
of instruction, not in terms of pages of a text 
or scores on a test, but in terms of the ratio 
of accomplishment to ability. We must com- 
pare the attainment of a child in any sub- 
ject, not only with the attainment of others of 
a a 
(1) Quoted by McCall, “How to Measure in Education” 





his grade, or of his age, but also with the at- 
tainment of others of the same mental capacity. 


Such a definition of goals involves the use of. 


measures both of ability and of achievement,— 
the use of intelligence and scholastic tests. 


Whether or not the intelligence examination 
measures all the qualities which should be in- 
cluded by the term “intelligence” is, for the 
purpose of the teacher, of little importance. It 
measures the ability which chiefly concerns the 
elementary school teacher, the ability to profit 
by the work of the elementary school. Many 
intelligence examinations are available,—group 
examinations like the National Intelligence 
Tests and the Terman Group Test of Mental 
Ability, individual examinations like the Stan- 
ford and the Herring Revisions of the Binet- 
Simon Tests. Both the Stanford and the Her- 
ring Revisions give very reliable measures, but 
the Herring is about as easy to administer as 
a group examination, is the least expensive, 
and, if Group A or B is used, requires little, 
if any, more time than the group examinations 
By the use of any of these examinations, we 
may obtain a measure of educability which we 
express as a mental age. The mental age of 
a child is simply his mental ability expressed 
as an age at which that ability is average. 


By the use of educational tests, we can ob- 
tain measures of a child’s accomplishment in 
any subject. Some examinations include tables 
by which these measures of accomplishment 
can be expressed in terms of subject ages. A 
child’s age in any subject is his achievement 
in that subject expressed as an age at which 
that achievement is average. In tests where 
grade standards only are given, scores can be 
translated into subject ages by using the re- 
sults of investigations by Ayres, Terman and 
T. L. Kelley, which indicate that the average 
age of pupils finishing the first grade is 89 
months and that it requires an average of 13 
months to complete a school grade. From these 
two facts we can compute the average age for 
any grade, and as each test gives the aver- 
age score for each grade, we can obtain a re- 
lation line which will enable us to translate 
examination scores into age equivalents. Chart 
I (below) illustrates the use of this method 
with scores on the Nassau Composition Scale. 
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If we express a child’s mental ability in 
terms of the average age of children of the 
same degree of ability, and his achievement 
in any subject in terms of the average age 
of children of the same achievement, we can 
directly compare ability with achievement. 
This comparison can be expressed quantita- 
tively as a Subject Ratio.(2). A subject Ratio 
(SR) is a Subject Age divided by the Mental 
Age (MA). (For example, a child’s Compo- 
sition Ratio is his composition age divided by 
his mental age.) The Accomplishment Ratio 
(AR) is the average of the Subject Ratios. 

An Accomplishment Ratio of 1.00 means that 
a child is accomplishing as much as the aver- 
age child of the same mental capacity. An 
Accomplishment Ratio of 1.20 means that a 
child is accomplishing about as much as the 
average child of a mental capacity 20% 
greater. An Accomplishment Ratio of .80 
means that a child is accomplishing about as 
much as the average child of 80% as great 
mental capacity. 

The Accomplishment Ratio is the ratio of 
achievement to ability. Since ability is con- 
sidered, the pupil of inferior ability has the 
opportunity to earn a high accomplishment 
ratio. For the same reason, the superior abil- 
ity of another pupil will not enable him to 
earn a high accomplishment ratio without vig- 
orous effort on his part. The accomplishment 


(2)Terman and others, “Intelligence Tests and School 
Reorganization.” World Book Company. 
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ratio does not compare a child’s achievement 
with the achievement of others in his group, 
but with the achievement of other children 
of the same ability. 

If we define the goal of instruction in any 
subject as the attainment on the part of each 
child of a Subject Ratio of 1.00 or better, the 
task of the teacher becomes: first, to ascer- 
tain which children have accomplishment quo- 
tients of less than 100 (or if all have SR’s 
ox over 100, the lowest 80% of the class) ; sec- 
ond, to locate the reasons for the low accom- 
plishment quotient in each particular case; 
third, to remedy conditions which prevent any 
child from attaining an SR of 100. For the 
primary grades, few standardized tests exist. 
Some of the better known ones usable in the 
first three grades are the Haggerty Reading 
Examination Sigma 1, and the Woody-McCall 
Mixed Fundamentals in Arithmetic. The teach- 
er in the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades will probably find the following tests 
very useful for locating those children who are 
not working at capacity; (3) the Thorndike- 
McCall Reading Scale; the Woody-McCall 
Mixed Fundamentals; the Nassau Composition 
Seale; the Monroe Reasoning Test in Arith- 
metic; the Morrison-McCall Spelling Scales. 

When the intelligence examinations and these 
educational examinations have been given, and 
the subject ages of each child computed, the 
teacher will find it convenient to represent the 
accomplishment of each pupil in each subject 
by means of a chart such as Chart II below. 
In this chart, the vertical scale indicates men- 
tal ages, the horizontal scale composition ages, 
the dots indicate the position of each child. 
Thus, pupil EC has a mental age of 94 months 
and a composition age of 84 months, pupil DA, 
a mental age of 108 months and a composi- 
tion age 114 months, and pupil CF a mental 
age of 122 months and a composition age of 
167 months. The diagonal line passes through 
points where mental age and composition age 
are equal, and represents an accomplishment 
quotient of 1.00. Persons to the right of this 
line are accomplishing more and those to the 

(3)The tests mentioned above have been selected in 
part because they are fairly easy to administer, but 
mostly because in the writer’s judgment, they conform 
to the criteria suggested 4 Franzen and Knight, “Cri- 
teria to Employ in the oice of Tests,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, October, 1921. The choice of 
the Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale is, however, based 
not on subjective judgment but on the study by Dr. 
Gates, the results of which were published in the Journal 
of Educational Psychology, September, October and No- 
vember, 1921. For detailed reasons for the selection of 


each test, the reader is referred to Herring and Wilne:, 
“Manual for Measuring a School,” World Book Company. 
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left of the line less, than the average child of 
the same ability. 

Charts of this type by defining the teaching 
problem of a school more exactly make good 
teaching easier. The problem no longer is ta 
teach arithmetic to all alike, but to discover 
the particular reason for the low accomplish- 
ments of John and James and Alice, and bring 
them to the point where they are accomplish- 
ing as much as the average child of the same 
ability, or more. Under proper conditions, 
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every child can accomplish more than the aver- 
age child is now doing, hence SR’s of 1.00 
should usually be considered a minimum attain- 
ment. It is probable that as teaching methods 
and equipment improve more generally, tests 
will be so re-standardized that little more than 
equality between subject age and mental age 
will be possible. At present, however, subject 
ratios of 110, 120 or even higher are not un- 
common. 
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WINTON SCHOOL BOARD REMOVED 
FROM OFFICE 


For the second time within a year Judge 
George W. Maxey of Lackawanna County has 
removed a Board of school directors for fail- 
ing to observe the provisions of the School 
Code. At the June session of court, upon pe- 
tition of 23 taxpayers charging seven distinct 
violations of the Code, Judge Maxey removed 
from office all seven members of the Winton 
School Board. The following were appointed to 
succeed them: Thomas E. Driscoll, Samuel 
Weiss, Martin Pationiak, David Coplan, John 
M. Langan, Sebastiano Possanza and James 
Sweeney. Judge Maxey said: “It is evident that 
the affairs of the Winton School District have 
long been flagrantly mismanaged and that the 
existence of the School Code has been dis- 
dainfully ignored. When the Code is obeyed 
waste and misappropriation of funds are al- 
most impossible. When the Code is treated with 
contempt public funds are headed for private 
pockets.” 





LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 

President Charles Russ Richards, Lehigh 
University, on June 9 presented to the Alumni 
Association a study of the needs of the univer- 
sity. They unanimously voted to undertake a 
campaign to increase the endowment by 
$4,000,000. 

Eugene G. Grace, President of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company, is Honorary Chairman and 
William C. Dickerman, Vice President and 
General Manager of the American Car and 
Foundry Company, is Executive Chairman; 
there has been formed also a National Ad- 
visory Committee of which Charles M. Schwab 
is Chairman. 

Several years ago the General Education 
Board and the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching each promised the 
University $250,000 contingent upon the rais- 
ing of an additional half-million from other 
sources. These conditional gifts will therefore 
reduce the amount to be raised by the alumni 
and friends of the University to $3,500,000. 
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COUNTY INSTITUTES 


County Superintendent Place of Institute Week of Institute 
ORINBM a sore scree s'eicle «taece aie W. Raymond Shank ....... Gettyaire 2... s20<e- = <2 e- Nov. 19 
RMNGGHONG © oore.ccicc cca see cwes Ria Mie POMOW aie: niessretcieie walang PRCA RNG 6 cceh cwsccosenas Aug. 27 
Armstrong .......-eeeeees Cu Me Heilniany << .<s0sas's0% WEICLANMINON 5.0 icic ce cceiwdedas Dec. 17 
BORG occas ecco deoeeerca David C. Locke .......06.0% New rigtOH csc eccceee cles Aug. 27 
BOGEONG! 6 oie rane coccinea ecies loud ER. Eiinkle:. .« <ccecees IGGIOEE fo wacgedeseeacawaee Dec. 17 
Bemba crit acisis ce ducescneus iis ee ERIE sl aor ei sla n Sal vivle ied Poon errr tern Aug. 27 
PBR Sees icverntern! oslo erete crereierts yeh WER WIR Ee oc osar = seis: oars aver ace (NOME <n ceccced cxcccesaees Oct. 15 
BrSGtORG: o.0sceeccwcans ses J. Andrew Morrow ........ WerwreMlte 6 ao. <s avec ewcnsacoes Oct. 8 
BMG ese cores oesite i eauasing Pe Hie PROMO 6.6 55.5.0 c:t cine DOylOMOWN <<<60 cess ceceens Oct, 29 
BOGE nic bie eorcccaciicieewaese John T. Connell .......... ERMIGM od orp acc oce nace aawcanaes Dec. 17 
CAMBUR oo cosicicnicce cosine We ee I OMEM i ake 5 ct axe er eveverersicte MIDGNSNOTG v2.65. cccedseeces Oct. 22 
CEMGPON ..6 225 cc ccc cesses C. Ba PIGMGrOR 6.0 cee nsec lo ar eeeroreeccerre Sept. 3 
CRUHOMS cic co.oc wor civ saree Seleee James J. Bevan .........¢- Mauch Chunk... ..<ccccses Oct. 1 
COMEGE eciciesse oe cnicies Coaees David @) Baers: .. oc cc caeis CMOMEOIN, oo. 0 sia cca casaee’ Oct. 22 
CHESIEE a siclsioccwscndcenses Clyde DE. Saylor «i. ccce ose West Chestet occ i iccusewes Oct. 8 
ORION § 6 o:co's- 5! sidlncs cistas crolers ele Bre OCR aie civcecccasasees CIRNUM ce aecodccceedawemanas Oct. 15 
ClERBEOLD: oc scieisoe oe ecicieree Wie Pe REORUIGe heros ee cciccenees CIGENOM acaccwdaccuedense Sept. 3 
GHMEON s-6 ceo ecwtieotinccteeiocd Gib ©. DaOste 66 csc cecieciee Wem MAWES << os:5 565.0 4a’ Oct. 8 
COUMBIA. oes c ccccic ene wciens oo. We NGOS 2c creer IOOMISDULE << 0.200 ce ccc cecces Dec. 3 
CEAWHORE. cc's ciiaceccuceses )) Se) eer errr LOOK | ea eee ereeparte sy Aug. 27 
Cumberland ............6+ Ralph NCONU sc ccactccaene CANO aso ooo cceteicadue ses Dec. 3 
DUPRE oo. 356505. ccs eecces PREECE 1) 27. 0) eRe Cee IGPWISDUIS: 35 cc cacecensne Oct. 15 
Wel a WEE? bo. ciecéioc e's cei e-oreies (Be, Ge Co SHAGNe 6.5 wcccnesieeee MEGHEME ce caves gnaesnneuses Oct. 29 
UNE fale or seta elnie wietare afelersig siete ac J. W. Sweeney .......ccee. WIGSWAY) o< cee se newcecses Oct. 29 
IBIS So cccrncisieveis o's clacigare eee jn A Ce) Cee WEE 2 fa Souci ead do te cameane eG Aug. 27 
MUNG cic/dicts oieisleceeeccee ale Oe ORRRONE cc cwsececcecwee WHMGTRCREE, Soo cc wndwaceemacs Oct. 29 
NQRGA io aoa esi dare c eiclsve Ge Neil Kunselman ........... TT RETEID sic ick ofa e'siola view eacduns Oct. 1 
Brann 600. 6<ccccs ccinwees John L. Finafrock ......... Chameeebene «oo. vescccces Nov. 19 
NOE, wae clue Serre eeewaed ae A eee McConnellsburg ............ Dee. 10 
GIEONE 22.05 cccccccccccese H. D. Freeland ............ EE og onb he cneweskec Oct. 15 : 
Huntingdon ........+.+++- -M. B. Wright ..........-+- I nc cccavseescind Nov. 19 
OIC BaReeoceeerrerceccr re Jas. F. Chapman .......... MNMAIERY o vecauvavaveseeudes Aug. 27 
Jefferson ......cccceccccoes C. A. Anderson ..........- MIRGOUINGY occewcxeuvencaaes Dec. 17 
JUNIATA 2... cececcccsevere S. W. McClure .......0.00 MEINERS © occ coruseis'e worsen Nov. 12 
ESCKAWANNA 6.6666. ccscese le Oa REGIE cece ec acceunsies SERMVMGHIN - «6 ciciwwarsneoina oes Oct. 8 
SHCRGIOR 35:60:00. ieinec cscs Arthur P. Myhin .....9.-«« WAN EAAUGID. o.< & sce:crqeida screens Nov. 12 
Lawrence .......s.eccesees Chas. F. Hall ...ccccccees Werwe @aatlar css icsswceceees Aug. 27 
Lebanon ........secccesees Jno. W. Snoke ........+0- MGUGNIGIIN <2 sce coc ceracivnndeaets Oct. 15 
Lehigh ........+.ssseeeeee Mervin J. Wertman ........ NEE cc viccuwnwavennne Oct. 8 
ZOMG! oo cerersicsiarscestacelets Frank P. Hopper .......... WHIRCG-HSETO? 2 c.ciccc cccnses Oct. 29 
CE ova deeceseesee een Sylvester B. Dunlap ....... rrr Dec. 17 j 
INMEOIEQRIED coi cserers: ecocnciolco cee ue CG. W. Lillibridge .......... SMCGHNGEE « cccccacacsceees Oct. 8 i 
MGREGE? 5c co sncecs corse cses H. E. McConnell .......... MONOGN casio duecdawncuncuaes Oct. 8 ‘ 
J) erence sricame rrr sree Lawrence Ruble ........... RARWIMRONEING «oes os ocicicann owes Oct. 8 
Monroe .......eesesccccees i | errr SOE, oo vncccenvaees Sept. 10 
Montgomery .............. J. Horace Landis .......... INGERIMONGIE os ooicc sem cecee es Oct. 15 
ME OMLOUE ois coc scceceenses Wred@ W. BIichE 2. <.06560000 DIGIRWANINE 6 onesies osiwrn eae or wees Dee. 3 
Northampton .............. Cer A Gens oo sais c weeeiw a aieie INARREOOID 6 iicdiccecieceecudes Oct. 22 
Northumberland .......... George L. Swank .......... ee eee errr. Oct. 23 
1 ee eer err Sy. A errr New Bloomfield Maawedannede Dec. 3 
UCN racer choie erat ores oi olajelatsic asia On Bee BHSSIIGOR . «ce ccc eces Wil Gl Eero ere Ce Sept. 3 
RGGI fos 65-5) 5:0''n: or Wicket ea eictorera 1 2 | reer c COMMCEDNOEE ai wiccecasccse auc Oct. 22 
Se@Raghe oo. occ cee ceiceeive Livingston Seltzer ......... OMERUUNGe ono Silowanwee cic uaee Nov. 12 
Snyder ......scssceseseees Te I i cdxcecannces Middleburg .............+- Dec. 3 
MOWIGEREU 00.6. s10's- care ccisere see W. H. Kretehmian ..... 0.600 SOMGNGOG eo: cciverndonasizecas Aug. 27 
SOPIGENE iieie sisrsinciccnrw neces Ee CWI «<< cca ceca RROMORGE occscacocnudmaaceee Oct. 8 
Susquehanna ............6. Me He AWIOE ce Scie acccccues MGTNONONY os eden sxatoacagete Oct. 15 
OD exo ora' sive ciercerelerearerane Me TONER a i osc coe S eee WIGHSIONOD <6. c ercanewewcaeeees Oct. 23 
UIMONEN bois di eva ol ecs/<:solale oie sietoiala Emory O. Bickel .......... NE, oais craceiecdemasiar Nov. 5 
VGNSNEOy . dsiwicisia sieewe cower aC rer NGHMNIN o cu.dicwtisweeewasaws Dec. 17 
URED eke cies: acelereercrsrererarss sere Ce Ree ko eecireccinsecares WHGSROTN GS ccs Seeccecsccuwds Nov. 12 
Washington ...........06. S. V. Hicketand Sa eal wit Sha WMSHINONOIE 5 cescsaeavccaees Dec. 17 
WUC el ore ae cor ciuswore.ehrarerexelove 7 1 LO) eee UQMEND or ordinccnnkie caas maa’ Oct. 29 
Westmoreland ............. We Ge DORI occccwicniws CGHEGHANEON 6 diane ceeewaedclle Dec. 17 
WYOMING? oc i.ccceescosocuse JOnnN Bi. MOEGER «..0 6c cee HUMMHONNGOE . oic6cceescees Nov. 19 


"MOMS oasis vee owe ee eee Charles Albright .......... WORM oe vaeisawranicnnwda weccee: 
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GREETING 


You are entering upon this new school year’s 
work with high hopes. You have had a restful 
vacation or a summer’s study and bring to 
the work renewed energy and a quickened 
professional zeal. If you are a “new entrant” 
you bring boundless enthusiasm and an un- 
shattered idealism. The JOURNAL greets you 
in the spirit of optimism and wishes for you 
the best year in your life so far. 

It ought to be the best year to date; for our 
State program of education is firmly estab- 
lished, the Legislature of 1923 provided ad- 
ditional sources of revenue to keep the pro- 
gram intact and not only appropriated the 
$30,000,000 to balance the appropriation of 
the 1921 Legislature, but voted an additional 
$8,000,000 for the biennium to carry out in 
full the Edmonds Act and to extend it by 
giving additional funds to the less wealthy dis- 
tricts. Governor Gifford Pinchot has stated 
repeatedly that there must be no backward 
step in education in Pennsylvania. Superin- 
tendent J. George Becht enjoys the confidence 
and respect of all the school forces of the State 
and is planning forward looking movements 
for our 1,900,000 boys and girls. 

As a commissioned officer of the State, you 
have received approved training in our 
teacher-training institutions and are prepared 
to render high grade professional service. May 
we remind you that teaching consists in stir- 
ring the mind, not in stuffing it, and suggest 
that you adopt for the next nine or ten months 
this ideal: I will train my pupils to think 
effectively. But how can you do this? What 
is the first step? Julius Borass in his book 
“Teaching To Think” (Macmillan) has made 
a clear analysis of this process. To develop 
initiative in thinking, i. e., to make your pupils 
self-starters, he suggests 1st, that you stir 
the child’s natural curiosity with a question; 
2nd, that you encourage him to ask a ques- 


tion; 3rd, that you lead him to evaluate his 
own "question, i. e., is the question a good one? 
If not, ask for a better one; 4th, seek a satis- 
factory answer. He says, “Genuine curiosity 
and the ability to ask intelligent questions 
constitute the basis of initiative.” If you de- 
velop initiative in thinking in your pupils, you 
will earn your munificent salary. 


OUR ASSOCIATION 

What is the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association? It is just all of us—you and 
you and you and I—working together to pro- 
mote the general educational welfare of the 
State, to protect and advance our best inter- 
ests, to foster professional zeal, to advance 
educational standards and to establish and 
maintain helpful, friendly relationship. . In 
the school year 1922-23 we had 47,703 members 
of the 48,541 certificated teachers of State, 
i. e., 98.29% of Pennsylvania’s teachers banded 
together and working with altruistic spirit to 
accomplish the purposes just enumerated. 
There is a place in the Association for every 
reputable teacher in the State. Our members 
are organized in 214 Local Branches and 
88.31% of these branches are 100% in mem- 
bership. Let us make the membership unani- 
mous this year. 

The Association owns and publishes the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. Last year it 
cost $25,974.66 in printers’ bills alone to publish 
and distribute ten numbers. The staff consists 
of the Executive Secretary, Assistant Editor, 
Secretary, Stenographer and Clerk. 

Control of the Association resides in the 
members who function in the Local Branches. 
They elect delegates to the House of Delegates 
who initiate policies, conduct the annual busi- 
ness meeting and elect officers and important 
committees. The- Executive Council carries 
out the plans and policies adopted by the House 
of Delegates. 
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RES AGENDA 


Again we have a few things to be done by 
all Local Branches: 

1. Enroll 100% and send dues and member- 
ship cards to Headquarters, 10 S. Market 
Square, Harrisburg. 

2. Elect a president and a secretary. 

3. Elect delegates to the House of Dele- 
gates, Philadelphia Convention, December 26- 
28, 1923, one for each 100 members and send 
Certificate of Election. 





A PROFESSIONAL IDEAL 
Let us adopt this ideal: every teacher a 
member of his local association, the P. S. E. A. 
and the N. E. A. To achieve this ideal easily 
Local Branches should adopt a budget system 
and include these items. 


Dues to local association........ $ 
Dues to State association....... 1.00 
Dues to National association.... 2.00 


The dues to the local association should be 
large enough to cover the expenses of your 
delegates to the Philadelphia Convention next 
December. 

The dues to the State Association cover the 
period July 1, 1923-June 30, 1924 and include 
subscriptions to the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, 10 numbers. 

The dues to the National Education Associa- 
tion cover practically the same period, the 
school year, and include subscription to that 
splendid magazine, The Journal of the N. E. A. 
These dues should be paid by November 1. 

Nothing stimulates one’s professional con- 
sciousness more than identification with the 
National Educational Association. 


SCHOOL BOARDS 

The teachers of the State desire to work in 
closest co-operation with Boards of Education, 
with the Pennsylvania State School Directors 
Association and the Association of School 
Board Secretaries. To promote this desidera- 
tum (most desirable relationship), we feel that 
every school director in the State should re- 
ceive regularly the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. 

Since 1855, State Legislatures have appro- 
priated money biennially so that the JouRNAL, 
as the official organ of the State Department 
of Public Instruction, could be sent to the 
secretary of each school district. The appro- 
priation for this purpose for the biennium 
1923-25 is $7,000. 

A ruling of the Department of Public In- 
struction encourages Boards to subscribe for 
the JOURNAL for each member of the board 
and authorizes them to do so, at the expense 
of the district. 


THE PHILADELPHIA CONVENTION 

Our Association and House of Delegates 
will convene in Philadelphia, December 26-28 
with headquarters at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel. The Board of Education of Philadel- 
phia has set aside $1,500 toward local expenses 


No. & 
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of the convention. President William M. Da- 
vidson has chosen as the theme of the gen- 
eral programs, What Constitutes Good Teach- 
ing. He has appointed Superintendent Edwin 
C. Broome, Chairman of the committee on local 
arrangements, who, with Associate Superin- 
tendent Louis Nusbaum, has created various 
committees, assigned meeting places and se- 
cured the Philadelphia Orchestra for a mati- 
nee, Thursday afternoon, December 27. 

We now have nine departments, twelve 
sections and nine round tables in the Associa- 
tion. The time schedule approved by the 
Executive Council is as follows: 

Wednesday, Dec. 26 

9:00 A. M. Science section, Library sec- 
tion, College and University round 
table, Modern Language round table 


2:00 P. M. Department Meetings 

4:00 P. M. House of Delegates 

5:30 P. M. College Dinner 

8:00 P. M. General Program 

10:00 P. M. Bookmen and_ Schoolmen’s 


Smoker 
Thursday, December 27 
9:00 A. M. House of Delegates 
9:00 A. M. Sections and Round Tables 
12:00 M. Past Presidents’ Luncheon 
2:00 P. M. Matinee, Philadelphia Orches- 


tra 
5:30 P. M. Pennsylvania Society for Vo- 
cational Education Dinner 
8:00 P. M. General Program 
Friday, December 28 
9:00 A. M. Departments and Round 
Tables 
2:00 P. M. General Session 
5:30 P. M. Phi Delta Kappa Dinner 
8:00 P. M. General Session 





SESQUI CENTENNIAL CONTACT 
COMMITTEE 
At the request of John Price Jackson, Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Sesqui Centennial Ex- 
position, which will be held in Philadelphia the 
summer of 1926, to commemorate the 150th 
anniversary of the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence, Dr. William M. Davidson, 
President P. S. E. A. has appointed the follow- 
ing contact committee of ten to co-operate with 
the Exposition management. 
Dr. John M. Thomas, Pres. State College 
Dr. Edwin C. Broome, Supt. of Public 
Schools, Philadelphia 
Dr. Clyde H. Garwood, Supt. of Schools, 
Harrisburg 
Miss Eunice V. Hall, Ass’t Supt. of Schools, 
Lackawanna Co., Scranton 
Mr. Frank P. Hopper, Supt. of Schools, 
Luzerne Co., Wilkes-Barre 
Dr. John A. H. Keith, Pres. State Normal 
School, Indiana 
Dr. James Herbert Kelley, Executive Secre- 
tary P. S. E. A., Harrisburg 
Mrs. E. S. H. McCauley, Penna. State Direc- 
tors’ Association, Beaver 
Mr. R. M. Sherrard, Associate Supt. of 
Schools, Pittsburgh 
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Mrs. Lucy L. W. Wilson, Principal S. Phila. 

High School for Girls, Philadelphia. 
It is quite likely that the N. E. A. will hold 
its 1926 summer convention in Philadelphia. 
Would it not be a good plan to hold the 1926 
annual meeting of the P. S. E. A. in the 
summer that year and thus better enable our 
Association to serve as host to the teachers 
of the Nation and of the World? 





IS AN AMENDMENT NEEDED? 

Section 8, Article 4 of the Constitution of 
Pennsylvania provides that the Governor shall 
nominate and, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, appoint a Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction for four years. 
Section 901 of the School Laws of 1921 pro- 
vides that the Governor shall appoint a State 
Council of Education of nine members. Our 
query is, Should not the Constitution be 
amended so as to empower the State Council 
of Education to elect the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction? 

The recent violation of the spirit of the 
Constitution by Governor Pinchot in offering 
Dr. Thomas E. Finegan a _ re-appointment 
which he might terminate at his pleasure was 
so flagrant as to call forth a resolution by the 
N. E. A. at Oakland disapproving the execu- 
tice act as unworthy. (See resolution, p. 14.) 





THE N. E. A. MAKES AN INNOVATION 

At the Oakland-San Francisco convention, 
the Representative Assembly, on the recom- 
mendation of the treasurer, Cornelia S. Adair, 
voted to set aside $10,000 in the budget for 
next year to be prorated by the executive 
committee in part payment of the expenses 
of delegates to the annual convention. Miss 
Adair stated that a careful computation of 
delegates’ expenses to a meeting in the Middle 
West showed that, should the N. E. A. pay 
the railroad fare and the Pullman fare for 
each delegate in excess of $50, a fund of $20,- 
000 would be required. As the setting aside 
of that amount would seriously cripple the 
work of the National Association she recom- 
mended that half that amount be set aside 
for this purpose. 

The N. E. A. has inaugurated a new policy. 
Is it not now in order for the various State 
Associations to follow this lead? Since only 
four of our fourteen State delegates elected 
at the Bethlehem convention reported at Oak- 
land, it is evident that at least a part of the 
expenses of delegates to educational conven- 
tions ans be paid by the organizations con- 
cerned. 





In this and like communities, public senti- 
ment is everything. With public sentiment 
nothing can fail; without it nothing can suc- 
ceed. Consequently, he who molds public sen- 
timent goes deeper than he who enacts statutes 
or pronounces decisions.—Abraham Lincoln, 
—Compliments American Publishers Confer- 

ence. 
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MENTAL MEASUREMENTS COMMIT- 
TEE OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE ne ae ASSOCIA- 


The program of this Committee was an- 
nounced in the June number of the JOURNAL 
(p. 481). Principal Frank E. Baker of the 
East Stroudsburg State Normal School, Chair- 
man of the Committee, has received promises 
of co-operation in this program from the fol- 
lowing colleges and normal schools in the state: 


Colleges and Universities 


Allegheny University of Pitts- 
Cedar Crest burgh 

Drexel Institute University of Penna. 
Geneva Susquehanna’  Uni- 
Gettysburg versity 

Lafayette Swarthmore 


Lehigh University 
Lincoln University 
Muhlenberg College 
Penna. State College 


Normal Schools 


Temple University 
Ursinus College 
Villanova 


Bloomsburg Kutztown 
California Mansfield 
Clarion Millersville 
Edinboro Shippensburg 
East Stroudsburg Slippery Rock 
Indiana 


A sub-committee was appointed to adopt a 
list of tests approved for the school year 
1923-1924. The members of this committee 
are Dr. Leroy King of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Dr. John P. Herring recently of the 
Bloomsburg State Normal School, and Dr. 
Francis N. Maxfield of the State Department 
of Public Instruction. Inquiries addressed to 
the cooperating colleges and normal schools 
showed a great variety of standard tests in 
use in these institutions. The approved list 
is therefore a long one and it has seemed best, 
instead of printing it in this number of the 
JOURNAL, to send copies of it to the cooperating 
institutions and to any superintendents or 
principals who may wish to see it. _Inquiries 
should be addressed to the coordinating secre- 
tary of the Committee. 

As it is not the purpose of the Committee to 
interfere with the present program of educa- 
tional and mental tests in the cooperating 
institutions most of the tests used by more 
than one of them have been included. During 
the coming school year reports will not be made 
by the Committee on results of tests not in- 
cluded in the approved list. . 

The Committee also recognizes the valuable 
and extensive work in this field fostered by the 
Bureau of Educational Measurements of the 
University of Pennsylvania under Dr. Upde- 
graff and Dr. King and the development of 
standards for Western Pennsylvania published 
by schoolmen in that section of the State. 
The University of Pennsylvania has also se- 
cured the services of the Houston Club Book 
Store (86th and Locust Streets, Philadelphia) 
as a distributing agency for test material of 
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all kinds from different publishing houses, and 
invites school authorities throughout the state 
to avail themselves of this convenience. 
School directors, superintendents and super- 

vising principals interested in the program of 
the Mental Measurements Committee should 
review the previous announcement in the June 
number of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
referred to above. 

FRANCIS N. MAXFIELD, 

Coordinating Secretary. 


THE GOVERNOR COMMENDED THE 
ASSEMBLY 


At the final meeting of the 1923 Legislature, 
Governor Pinchot congratulated the members 
of both houses in joint session upon the enact- 
ment of laws carrying out the three main 
planks of his platform—prohibition, a budget 
system and re-organization. He declared that 
this had been done without dictation “of any 
sort” and without the exchange of a vote for 
patronage or a promise. He said: 

“There were three main planks in my plat- 
form, during both primary and general elec- 
tions. They were: 

To drive the saloons out of Pennsylvania. 

To keep the expenses of the State within 
its income, and 

To reorganize the State government of 
Pennsylvania so as to get a dollar’s worth of 
service for every dollar spent. 

All three promises have been honored to 
date. As this session of the General Assem- 
bly comes to an end, there is no longer a li- 
censed saloon in this Commonwealth.” 


REDUCED APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
True to the advance notice which he gave the 
authorities of our state-supported institutions 
of higher education, Governor Pinchot trimmed 
their biennial legislative appropriations, be- 
cause of inadequate funds, as follows: 


sieeceveceses $2,381,000 to $2,168,800 








State College from 


U. of Penna. from ...2.s0s.006 1,641,312 to 1,230,000 
ME NME 50 os hale xs da cto aig ae 1,200,960 to 900,000 
MOMNG THOUS. (56.6 cece sce ecue oes 500,000 to 270,000 


In justification of these cuts the Governor 
said, “What the administration had to do was 
to meet a deficit of $29,000,000 inherited from 
previous administrations, and provide an ad- 
ditional $18,000,000 for the public schools, 
and to do it with only $16,000,000 of new reve- 
nue. 


RESIGNATIONS FROM STATE COUNCIL 

As a protest against Governor Pinchot’s 
elimination of Thomas E. Finegan as Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction three members 
of the State Council of Education promptly 
tendered their resignations: Marcus Aaron, 
Mrs. E. S. H. McCauley and Homer Williams. 

In his letter of resignation to the Governor, 
Marcus Aaron stated, “the issue, political con- 
trol of school administrators, lately created in 
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Pennsylvania, must be fought out, and I want 
to be free to express myself thereon without 
any embarrassment to either of us.” 

In Mrs. McCauley’s letter of resignation 
she wrote the Governor as follows: “Now you 
repudiate your promise. You have turned a 
deaf ear to the advice of all leading educators 
of our own and other States, and to the plea 
unanimously made by the Pennsylvania State 
School Directors Association, who have en- 
deavored to co-operate in every possible way 
with the schoolmen of the State... . I offer 
my resignation as a protest against ignoring 
the dignity, the freedom of thought and action 
that should attach permanently to the posi- 
tion of State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion; also as a further protest against the un- 
scrupulous surrender of the interests of Penn- 
sylvania school children into the hands of poli- 
ticians.” 





THE READING CONTROVERSY 


Last year Reading was a 100 per cent Local 
Branch of the Association. The year before 
only 70 per cent of the teachers were members. 
To secure the 100 per cent enrollment required 
much time and work on the part of the officers 
of the teachers’ association as some teachers 
knew but little of the P. S. E. A. and its work. 
The perfect enrollment was secured by the 
teachers themselves. 

Last summer the School Board inserted the 
following clause in the contract for 1923-24: 
“I agree to join the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association, fee $1.00.” Nearly all of 
the teachers who desired contracts for the 
year signed them without question, but Thomas 
B. Smythe, President of the Local Branch, de- 
murred, not because he did not wish to join 
the Association but because he considered the 
clause objectionable as part of the contract. 

On June 22 Superintendent Landis Tanger 
issued the following letter to the teachers of 
Reading: 

“The clause, ‘I agree to join the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association, fee $1.00,’ was 
placed upon your contract for the coming year 
in order that you would then receive THE 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, the official or- 
gan of the Department of Public Instruction 
and of the Association. There was no inten- 
tion to force the teachers to do anything that 
will destroy their freedom nor to coerce them 
in any way. The fact that almost all the 
teachers signed the contract leads me to believe 
that it was accepted in that spirit. 

The collection of the fee and the transfer of 
the money to the Executive Secretary of the 
Association will be done in the manner in 
which the teachers desire.” 





Despair is the conclusion of fools, 


































































CHARLES H. FISHER ACCEPTS NEW 
OFFICE 

Doctor C. H. Fisher of the Bloomsburg 
State Normal School has accepted the presi- 
dency of the State Teachers College at Bell- 
ingham, Washington. Only recently this 
teacher training institution, along with simi- 
lar institutions of the state of Washington, 
was placed upon a collegiate basis with power 
to confer the Bachelor’s degree upon students 
who complete four years of work. 

Doctor Fisher has been connected with the 
Bloomsburg State Normal School for three 
years. He left the Department of Public In- 
struction where he was associated with Dr. 
Albert L. Rowland in the Teacher Bureau, to 
take charge of the school at Bloomsburg. He 
reorganized the Bloomsburg State Normal 
School on the basis of the new curricula. The 
faculty was enlarged and strengthened, and 
the Normal School has done outstanding work 
under the leadership of Doctor Fisher. The 
Bloomsburg State Normal School has more 
than doubled its enrollment during the regu- 
lar school year, the summer school enrollment 
has taxed the capacity of the school and the 
extension service during the past year en- 
rolled eighteen hundred teachers. 

Doctor Fisher is well prepared by training 
and experience to take charge of a teacher 
training institution. His early education was 
received in the public schools of York, Pa. He 
is a graduate of Lebanon Valley College and 
has received an advanced degree from the 
University of Pennsylvania. He has done 
graduate work at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
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sity. At Teachers College he worked with Dr. 
William C. Bagley in a study of the curricula 
and administration of teacher training institu- 
tions. His early experience in teaching was 
in the public schools of Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. For five years he was a teacher in the 
Education Department of the West Chester 
State Normal School. For three years he was 
Professor of Education at Swarthmore Col- 
lege. Later he was connected with the Teacher 
Bureau of the State Department of Public 
Instruction. 


We quote an editorial that appeared in the 
Bloomsburg Morning Press. 


“Bloomsburg and the entire community will 
miss Dr. Charles H. Fisher, who resigned yes- 
terday the principalship of the Bloomsburg 
State Normal School. He has been head of 
the school and a Bloomsburg citizen for only 
three short years, but in those years he has 
indelibly impressed his character on the com- 
munity. A man of force and convictions, he 
is a natural builder and a tireless worker. 
Hours meant nothing with him in carrying 
out his program for the school, while in all 
that pertained to community welfare he was 
tireless and enthusiastic. Those who came to 
know him best learned to appreciate his 
exceptional qualifications for the position 
he filled. The school is losing a commanding 
figure and the town a real asset. He has 
exemplified daily that he believed in ‘service 
above self.’ Unless we miss our prediction, 
Dr. Fisher will go far in the educational 
world.” 





A DECLARATION OF DEPENDENCE 


The National Child Labor Committee, 1230 
Fifth Avenue, New York City has published 
“American Patchwork,” a pamphlet in the 
interest of the proposed amendment to the 
Federal Constitution granting to Congress pow- 
er to regulate Child Labor in the United States. 
The following resolutions accompany the 
pamphlet: 


Declaration of Dependence 
By the Children of America 


In Fields and Factories and Workshops 
Assembled 


Wuereas, We, Children of America, are declared to 
have been born free and equal, and 

Wuereas, We are yet in bondage in this land of the 
free; are forced to toil the long day or the long night, 
with no control over the conditions of labor, as to health 
or safety or hours or wages, and with no right to the 
rewards of our service, therefore be it 

Resolved, I—That childhood is endowed with certain 
inherent and inalienable rights, among which are freedom 
from toil for daily bread; the right to play and to dream; 
the right to the normal sleep of the night season; the 
right to an education, that we may have equality of op- 
portunity for developing all that there is in us of mind 
and heart. 

Resolved, 11—That we declare ourselves to be helpless 
and dependent; that we are and of right ought to be 
dependent, and that we hereby present the appeal of our 
helplessness that we may be protected in the enjoyment 
of the rights of childhood. 

Resolved, I11I—That we demand the restoration of our 
rights by the abolition of child labor in America, 
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FRANK E. BAKER GOES TO MIL- 
WAUKEE 

Frank E. Baker was born at Clymer, New 
York, September tenth, 1877. His public school 
education was obtained in a one room rural 
school and in the graded schools of Columbus, 
Pa. He was graduated from the Clarion 
State Normal School in 1895, with first honors. 

After serving as principal of the graded 
school at Spring Creek, Pa., of the Union 
School at Clymer, New York, aud of the Union 
School at Randolph, New York, he entered 
Allegheny College and was graduated with 
first honors in 1905. At graduation he was 
elected a member of the Phi Beta Kappa So- 
ciety. 

The first teaching position held by Mr. 
Baker after graduation from college was the 
principalship of the Greensburg, Pennsylvania, 
High School, where he firmly established his 
reputation as a teacher and administrator. 

Mr. Baker resigned this position to accept 
a teaching scholarship in Chemistry at Har- 
vard University in 1907, from which institu- 
tion he received the Master’s Degree in 1908, 
and immediately accepted the position of head 
of the department of Science at the Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Preparatory School. During his 
work at Brooklyn, he did graduate work at 
Teachers College. 

In 1911, he was elected Principal of the 
Edinboro State Normal School and served in 
that position eleven years. Under his admin- 
istraticn, the school became one of the best 
known teacher training schools in the state. 
The various factions in the alumni and in the 
community were united in the loyal support of 
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the school, the practice school was extended 
to include all the schools of the borough of 
Edinboro and several one-room schools in ad- 
joining townships, the faculty was greatly 
strengthened and the curricula were profes- 
sionalized. The physical equipment of the 
schcol was also greatly improved. 

In August, 1920, Mr. Baker was invited to 
take charge of the East Stroudsburg State 
Normal School. In three years, the total en- 
rollment of the school in all departments was 
increased from three hundred eighty to one 
thousand, eight hundred fifteen. The training 
school has been greatly enlarged and im- 
proved, the Faculty of the school has become 
known as one of the best, and the material 
equipment greatly improved. The growing 
Extension and Correspondence departments 
are doing much for the professional develop- 
ment of teachers in the state and the special 
department of Health Education has grown 
rapidly. 

Mr. Baker has served the P. S. E. A. as a 
member of the Legislation Committee and as 
Chairman of the Committee appointed to de- 
velop and standardize mental measurements. 


HOW TROY FINANCED ITS SCHOOL 
PLANT 





Troy was confronted by a difficult situation. 
We held a special election which authorized 
the school district to be bonded for the maxi- 
mum legal amount but on account of previous 
indebtedness we would have had available 
about $75,000.00 or $80,000.00. The total cost 
of the school plant which this community needs 
will run about $180,000.00. 

A Corporation of the first-class was created 
and it issued first mortgage bonds bearing 5 
per cent interest. No stock will be issued. 
This Corporation will own the land and pay 
for the construction of the building which will 
be rented to the school district at a fixed 
annual rental which will be sufficient to pay 
the interest on the bonds and retire about 1 
per cent of the principal the first year. This 
is based on the plan used by the Federal Farm 
Loan Banks and will retire the indebtedness 
in about forty years. The bonds are secured 
by a first mortgage on the property. 

The contract with the school district includes 
an option under which the school district may 
purchase the property at any time, the amount 
being sufficient to retire the bonds then out- 
standing and accrued interest to date. The 
contract between the school association and 
the school district covers many important de- 
tails which it will not be necessary to mention 
here but if any community should wish de- 
tailed information I have no doubt the subject 
might be taken up direct and the details cov- 
ered satisfactorily. 

The school district will use its own funds 
to provide the heating and plumbing in the 
building, all properly covered in the contract. 
The income of the school district will be suf- 
ficient to meet the rental and we have every 
reason to believe our project will work out 
very well.—A. R. McMahon, Troy, Pa. 
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M. W. CUMMINGS 

M. W. Cummings, Superintendent of the 
public schools of Olyphant, and one of the 
best known citizens of Lackawanna County, 
died Sunday, August 5, 1923, at Lankenau 
Hospital, Philadelphia, where on July 26 he 
underwent a major operation for intestinal 
trouble. 

Superintendent Cummings was born in Ire- 
land in 1860, came to this country when a boy, 
and settled in Olyphant, where he spent the 
major portion of his life. 

Mr. Cummings was a self-made man. While 
earning his living he attended night schools, and 
in this way and by private study he prepared 
himself to be a teacher. He began teaching 
in Dickson City in 1886 and two years later 
he became the supervising principal of Oly- 
phant schools. Here he continued until 1903 
when he became the first superintendent of Oly- 
phant Borough schools, and held that position 
continuously and without opposition until the 
time of his death. Under his able leadership 
the schools of Olyphant prospered and steadily 
improved. 

Superintendent Cummings was an authority 
on the child labor law, and when the late 
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President Theodore Roosevelt toured Lacka- 
wanna county, he was one of the first men 
sought for information concerning labor con- 
ditions. 

In religion Mr. Cummings was a consistent 
Catholic; in National politics, a democrat; 
but no one was more tolerant of the opinions 
of his fellow citizens. 

The writer of this sketch knew Superinten- 
dent Cummings for thirty-five years and can 
vouch for him as an honest man, a sincere 
Christian, a kind and wise husband and father, 
an upright and conscientious citizen and a 
true and faithful friend. In his honesty, sin- 
cerity, charity, industry and good will toward 
all men he has left’a rich legacy to his family 
and a life to be admired by all who knew him. 
—J. C. Taylor. 


SUPERINTENDENT MUIR EXON- 
ERATED 





The friends of education everywhere will 
rejoice that the attempt of a newspaper to 
assassinate the character of a school man in 
Pennsylvania has recently met with a rebuke 
from one of the courts in this State. The fol- 
lowing letter will be read with interest 
and appreciation by the friends of Mr. James 
N. Muir, superintendent of the public schools 
of Bethlehem: 

My dear Mr. Kelley: 

A series of charges against Mr. Muir’s ad- 
ministration of school affairs by the Morning 
Sun having failed to make any impression on 
the public, because the public have the utmost 
confidence in Mr. Muir’s administrative ability 
for the schools have been brought to a high 
point of efficiency by him. Attacks on his 
moral character were made in letters to the 
Morning Sun, purporting to come from sev- 
eral writers who claimed to have substantial 
evidence against Mr. Muir, but it was revealed 
on the witness stand that the letters were in- 
spired and written by one individual who 
was paid for his work. 

The charges were too vile to enumerate. 
They ranged from “Graft” to the most detest- 
able kind of moral turpitude. 

Mr. Muir sued the editor of the Morning 
Sun for criminal libel on eight different counts. 
On every count the defendant was found guilty 
by the jury without delay. 

A very interesting feature of the case was 
that not a particle of evidence was adduced 
in substantiation of the charges against Mr. 
Muir. It was all idle gossip, invented and cir- 
culated by unscrupulous persons who had. a 
grievance because Mr. Muir had released some 
of their friends from the service for the good 
thereof. 

Mr. Muir has the confidence and support of 
the best citizens of the community, for they 
realize what a great asset he is to the educa- 
tion of Bethlehem. 

Iam Yours very truly, 

(Signed) Rev. JAMES ROBINSON, 

Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 

Bethlehem. 
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PRESIDENT HARDING DIED 
SUDDENLY 


Warren Gamaliel Harding, 29th President 
of the United States, died August 2, 1923 in 
the Palace Hotel, San Francisco from a stroke 
of cerebral apoplexy. He was returning from 
a 5,000 mile trip to Alaska whither he had 
gone to study the needs and resources of that 
territory. He had suffered for a week with 
broncho-pneumonia and complications but had 
almost won the fight when without a moment’s 
warning, the stroke shook his body and he 
collapsed and died. Mrs. Harding was reading 
to him when the stroke came. She immediately 
summoned the .physicians who were in an 
adjoining room in the hotel but it was all over. 
Mrs. Harding bore the shock with fortitude. 

The funeral train left San Francisco the 
evening of August 3 for the National Capitol 
where the body lay in state August 8. Burial 
= made August 10 in his home town, Marion, 

io. 

President Harding was the sixth President 
to die in office. He had served two years, four 
months and ten days. 

William Henry Harrison was the first to 
die while President. He died April 4, 1841, 
at Washington, after serving but one month 
of his term. 

Zachary Taylor died at Washington July 9, 
1850, after serving one year, four months and 
five days. 

Abraham Lincoln was assassinated at Ford’s 
Theatre, Washington, April 14, 1865, and died 
the next day. He had served four years, one 
month and eleven days. 

James A. Garfield was shot in the Penn- 
sylvania Station at Washington, July 2, 1881, 
and died at Elberton, N. J., September 19, 
1881. He had served six and a half months. 

William McKinley was shot September 6, 
1901, while in the Temple of Music at the Pan- 
American Exposition at Buffalo, N. Y. He 
died eight days later, having served four years, 
six months and ten days. 


Among the many tributes to President and 
Mrs. Harding none was finer than the action 
of Governor Pinchot in appointing Sunday, 
August 5 as a day of prayer in respect to 
the memory of President Harding. He recom- 
mended that the people assemble in their re- 
spective places for worship, and unite in prayer 
for the welfare of the Nation and the Com- 
monwealth, for the comforting of those who 
mourn and in “remembrance of one whose 
kindness of heart, calmness of mind and un- 
selfish devotion to the public service give him 
a peculiar right to the heartfelt tribute of the 
whole people.” 

President Harding made history by conclud- 
ing peace with Germany, by calling the world 
conference on disarmament, by putting into 
effect the first governmental budget system, by 
approving a protective tariff, by settlement 
of the coal strike, by pleading for the forma- 
tion of a world court and by enforcing the 18th 
amendment. 
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PRESIDENT CALVIN COOLIDGE 

For the first time in 70 years New England 
has furnished a President of the United States. 
Not since Franklin Pierce of New Hampshire 
became President in 1853 have the New Eng- 
land states sent a man direct to the White 
House. Calvin Coolidge was born at Plymouth, 
Vermont, July 4, 1872. He obtained his early 
education in a one-teacher rural school. In 
1895 he received the degree of A.B. from Am- 
herst. The following institutions have honored 
him with an honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws: Amherst, Tufts, Williams, Bates, Wes- 
leyan and University of Vermont. He served 
as member of the Massachusetts State Senate, 
1912-15 (president 1914-15), as Lieutenant 
Governor 1916, 17 and 18 and as Governor two 
terms, 1919 and 1920. He became Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States in 1921 and Presi- 
dent August 3, 1923. 

President Coolidge is a calm, deliberate man 
with the courage of his convictions. He be- 
lieves that things should be done in the orderly, 
regularly appointed way. He is never stam- 
peded. Three of his maxims are: “Don’t 
hurry to legislate,” “Give administration a 
chance to catch up with legislation,” and 
“There is no right to strike against public 
safety by anybody, anywhere, any time.” 

The unexpired term extends to March 4, 
1925. 





ATHLETIC BADGE TESTS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


To suggest a simple means of testing the 
physical achievement of boys and girls in the 
schools of the United States is the purpose 
of the Athletic Badge Test for boys and girls 
just published by the Bureau of Education of 
the Department of the Interior. “Mental ex- 
aminations and tests are generally used in 
the schools throughout the Nation,” said U. 
S. Commissioner of Education, John J. Tigert, 
in explaining this pamphlet, “but the all-round 
development of American school children re- 
quires not only mental fitness but physical fit- 
ness as well.” 

This seventeen page pamphlet prepared for 
the Bureau of Education by the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America, de- 
scribes a simple plan for testing the physical 
achievement of boys and girls in a few of the 
fundamental physical activities, such as, run- 
ning, jumping and rope climbing. For in- 
stance, a study of statistics has shown that 
the average grammar school boy should be 
able to run 100 yards in 13 2/5 seconds, jump 
6 feet 6 inches in the standing broad jump 
and 12 feet in the running broad jump. He 


should be able to throw a baseball 195 feet 


and hit a 1 foot target with a baseball at 45 
feet three times in five trials. Any boy who 
measures up to these standards is rated as 
having passed the second class athletic badge 
test and is eligible to purchase and wear a 
medal attesting his achievement. Similar 
events with different standards are provided 
for younger boys and high school pupils. 
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PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The Graduate Council of Princeton Uni- 
versity has established an annual prize fund 
of $100 for the high school or preparatory 
school from whose student body comes the 
freshman attaining the highest scholastic 
standing in his first year. 

Alvin T. Simonds of the Simonds Saw Com- 
pany of Fitchburg, Massachusetts, offers prizes 
of $1,000 and $500 for the best essays on eco- 
nomic intelligence. The contest is open to 
high school and normal school students of 
the United States and Canada. The Contest 
Editor, Simonds Saw Manufacturing Company, 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts, will supply full in- 
formation. 5 : 

Carl Laemmie, President of the Universal 

Picture Corporation, has inaugurated a stu- 
dent scenario writing contest. The college 
student submitting the best scenario will have 
$1,000 deposited to his credit with the treasur- 
er of his college or university. An additional 
prize of $1,000 will be paid to the college or 
university in which the prizewinner is a stu- 
dent. 
The International Book Review, in the July 
issue offers 5 prizes for the best lists of the 
ten best books published since 1900, listed as 
The Ten Best Books of the Century. From 
these lists a final list of the ten books receiving 
the greatest number of votes will be compiled. 
The contest closes October 15. . 

Under the bequest of the late Frederic Court- 
land Penfield, former United States Ambassa- 
dor to Austria-Hungary, the University of 
Pennsylvania has received two traveling schol- 
arships, each yielding yearly $2,000, for study 
and research in diplomacy, international affairs 
and belles-lettres. The executive committee in- 
tend each scholarship to be for two years, an 
appointment for the first year followed by a 
reappointment. Similar bequests were made 
to New York University and the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. 

A committee of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs of New York, headed by Edgar H. Wells, 
is planning a scholarship at Emmanual Col- 
lege, Cambridge to “enable a properly quali- 
fied graduate of Harvard College to enjoy for 
one or more years the advantages of residence 
there.” 

The American Legion has announced that 
the subject for the national essay contest will 
be “Why America Should Prohibit Immigra- 
tion for Five Years.” The judges for Pennsyl- 
vania are U. S. Dye, State College, State Col- 
lege; T. W. Templeton, Lock Haven Normal 
School, Lock Haven, and M. J. Costello, Tech 
High School, Scranton. The contest is open 
to school boys and girls between the ages of 
12 and 18. The cash prizes are $750, $500 
and $250 to be used only towards scholarships 
in colleges designated by the winners. Silver 
and bronze medals will be given to the win- 
ners of first and second prizes in each state, 
the third prize being a certificate of merit 
issued by National Headquarters of the Legion. 
Essays are limited to 500 words and must be 
received at a place designated by the county 
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superintendent of schools not later than mid- 
night of October 12, 1923. 

Edward W. Bok, from 1889 to 1919 editor-in- 
chief of the Ladies’ Home Journal, has con- 
ceived a prize on a larger scale than any 
heretofore awarded. However the difficulty 
of the subject to be handled conforms to the 
value of the award. He has offered $100,000, 
to be known as the American Peace Award, 
to the American citizen or organization that 
shall propose the best practical plan by which 
the United States may co-operate with other 
nations to gain world peace. Since the pur- 
pose of the Award is not only to produce a 
plan, but also to insure, as far as possible, that 
it will be put into operation the reward is to 
be made in two payments. The first $50,000 
will be paid to the author of the winning plan 
as soon as the jury of awards has selected it. 
The remainder will be paid when the prac- 
ticability of the plan has been demonstrated 
either by the acceptance of the United. States 
Senate or by sufficient evidence of public ap- 
proval to satisfy the jury of awards of its 
popularity. Since the plan finally selected by 
the jury may be a composite of more than one 
plan, second, third, fourth and fifth awards 
of $5,000 will be given for any plans used by 
the jury in the composite plan. The number 
of words must not exceed 5,000 and all manu- 
script must be submitted to the American 
Peace Award, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, by midnight, November 15, 1923. Esther 
Everett Lape, writer and prominent supporter 
of Governor Pinchot, heads the policy com- 
mittee with the following associates: John 
W. Davis, former ambassador to Great Bri- 
tain; Federal Judge, Learned Hand; William 
H. Johnston, president of the International 
Association of Machinists; Nathan L. Miller, 
former governor of New York; Melville E. 
Stone, counselor of the Associated Press; 
Henry L. Stimson; Mrs. Gifford Pinchot; Mrs. 
Ogden Reid; Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Mrs. Frank A. Vanderlip. 





THE PULITZER AWARDS 


_ The Pulitzer prizes awarded annually for 
distinctive work in fields of American writing 
have been announced for 1922. For the 
American novel, best representing wholesome 
American life, Willa Cather won the prize 
of $1,000 with “One of Ours.” 

Burton J. Hendrick received $1,000 for “The 
Life and Letters of Walter H. Page,” desig- 
nated the best American biography teaching 
patriotic and unselfish service to the people. 

Owen Davis’ “Icebound,” was chosen. for 
the $1,000 drama award as the American play 
of greatest power and highest standards for 
the stage. 

The $1,000 prize for the best volume of 
American verse was given to Edna St. Vin- 
pram manag A for her _—- “The Ballad of 

e Harp Weaver, ” ‘ ew Figs from This- 
tles,” and “A Miscellany.” = ~ 

For the best history of the United States, 
Charles Warren won the $2,000 prize, with 
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“The | Supreme Court in United States His- 
tory. 

The journalism award of $500 for the best 
editorial article went to William Allen White 
for “To an Anxious Friend,” which appeared 
in the Emporia Gazette, Emporia, Kansas, 
July 27, 1922. The right of free expression is 
the theme of the editorial. 

Alva Johnson’s report in the New York Times 
of the Convention of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, won the 
$1,000 prize for the best reportorial work. 

For its method of handling news and car- 
toons in reference to the work of the Ku Klux 
Klan the Memphis Commercial Appeal receiv- 
ed the $500 gold medal for the greatest pub- 
lic service rendered by an American news- 


paper. 

Although arguments as to the justice of the 
decisions are numerous there is no doubt that 
the Pulitzer awards are stimulating interest 
in contemporary American literature and urg- 
ing a higher standard upon American writers. 





LEGISLATIVE REPORT 
August 10, 1923. 
To the Executive Council, 
Pennsylvania State Education Association. 
GENTLEMEN: 

After my report of April 9, 1923, published 
in the May issue of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, there remains only the duty of re- 
porting briefly on the educational legislation 
which finally passed both houses and received 
the Governor’s approval. The following bills 
comprise the complete list: 


House Bills 
House Bill No. 162. 
Author, Mr. Marshall. Act. No. 247. 
Amending Section 1708 of the School Code 
by. providing that tuition for nonresident high 
school pupils shall not exceed cost of tuition, 
textbooks and supplies of other pupils, unless 
a different basis of cost has been mutually 
agreed upon by the boards of school directors. 
House Bill No. 372. 
Author, Mr. Moffatt. Act No. 122. 
Amends the Act of 1834 by removing the 
exemption of females from arrest and impris- 
onment for nonpayment of taxes. 
House Bill No. 657. 
Author, Mr. Evans. Act No. 94. 
Amends Section 2628 of the School Code 
by changing the compensation of Auditors 
of school districts of the fourth class to $5.00 
er day. 
ouse Bill No. 712. 
Author, Mr. Horne. Act No. 206. 
Prescribes requirements for colleges here- 
after incorporated. 
House Bill No. 715. 
Author, Mrs. DeYoung. Act No. 131. 
Amending the act of 1915 providing for the 
registration of births. The change made by 
this amendment requires the filing of cer- 
tain detailed. information with the State Reg- 
istrar and the furnishing to a parent within 
ten days after the receipt of a certificate of 
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birth of a living child a notice of the registry 
containing the name, date and place of birth 
of the child together with the given name of 
the father and mother. It also provides that 
this notice may be accepted by school authori- 
ties as evidence of a child’s age for all pur- 
poses connected with employmentor attendance. 
House Bill No. 726. 
Author, Mr. Williams. Act No. 108. 
Amending Section 2701 of the School Code 
by providing that net receipts and proceeds 
from State forest reservations, water power 
and rights, etc., shall become part of the State 
School Fund. 
House Bill No. 880. 
Author, Mr. Goehring. Act No. 135. 
Amending Section 207 of the School Code 
by making any District Superintendent, As- 
sistant Superintendent, Supervisor, teacher, 
or employee eligible to the office of school di- 
rector in a district other than the one in which 
he is employed. 
House Bill No. 1086. 
Author, Mr. O’Boyle. Act No. 244. 
Requiring anthracite coal operators to sell 
sufficient coal to properly heat school build- 
ings located in the municipality in which the 
coal mining operation is conducted. 
House Bill No. 1226. 
Author, Mr. Stevens. Act No. 320. 
Requires the secretary of a second, third or 
fourth class school district to be a resident 
of the district during the term of service. 
House Bill No. 1229. 
Author, Mr. Horne. Act No. 213. 
Amends the Edmonds Act by providing that 
school districts having a true valuation of 
$50,000 or less per teacher shall be allotted 
75 per cent of the minimum salary prescribed 
by law for elementary teachers; those having 
more than $50,000 and not more than $100,000, 
60 per cent of the minimum salary prescribed 
by law for elementary teachers. It also pro- 
vides that payments are due and payable in 
fourth class districts during February and 
August; in second and third class districts 
during March and September; in first class 
districts during April and October. 
House Bill No. 1258. 
Author, Mr. Haines. Act No. 214. 
Authorizes school boards to have census 
taken and Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion to issue proclamation declaring district 
to be of the class to which it properly belongs. 
House Bill No. 1297. 
Author, Mr. Horne. Act No. 132. 
Prohibits superintendents, assistant super- 
intendents, supervising principals and teach- 
ers from serving either temporarily or per- 
manently, as officers of the school board by 
which they are employed. 
House Bill No. 1312. 
Author, Mr. Williams. Act No. 253. 
Amends Sections 3702, 3703, 3704 and 3705 
of the School Code by providing that reim- 
bursement for the transportation of pupils 
from one school to another for the purpose of 
better gradation, classification, or other rea- 
sons, shall be made. 
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Senate Bills 
Senate Bill No. 129. 
Author, Mr. Barr. Act No. 76. 

Amending Sections 540 and 541 of the School 
Code by making the county valuation the basis 
for school levy in third and fourth class dis- 
tricts. In third class districts where school 
territory and city territory are co-terminous, 
the city assessment shall be used. 

Senate Bill No. 291. 
Author, Mr. Joyce. Act No. 78. 

Amends the Act of 1907 by providing that 
when any officer or employee of a school dis- 
trict is required to furnish a bond endorsed by 
a Surety Company, it shall be lawful for the 
school district to pay the premium on such 
bond. 

Senate Bill No. 324. 
Author, Mr. Barr. Act No. 

Amending Section 2105 of the Settsol Code 
by authorizing school boards in first, second 
and third class districts to substitute other 
forms of teacher training or improvement in 
lieu of teachers’ institutes. 

Senate Bill No. 439. 
Author, Mr. Barr. Act No. 222. 

Amending Sections 1105 and 1134 of the 
School Code by changing the beginning of the 
term of County and District Superintendents 
from the first Monday in May to the first 
Monday in July. 

Senate Bill No. 502. 
Author, Mr. Stevenson. Act No. 87. 

Prohibits cities of the third class from lo- 
cating city prisons or lockups within 500 feet 
of any public school building. 

Senate Bill No. 509. 
Author, Mr. Barr. Act No. 223. 

Requiring the teaching of the Constitution 
of the United States in public and private 
schools. 

Senate Bill No. 553. 
Author, Mr. Lanius, Act No. 177. 

Provides for the appointment of a com- 
mission to study conditions relative to blind 
persons in Pennsylvania. 

Senate Bill No. 554. 
Author, Mr. Smith. Act No. 299. 

Amends Section 12 of the Act of 1911, by 
providing for the reinstatement of medical 
licenses in certain cases. 

Senate Bill No. 653. 
Author, Mr. Barr. Act No. 349. 

Amends Section 1406 of the School Code by 
providing that where a school, closed because 
the average attendance was ten or less, has 
been reopened and the average attendance is 
twelve or more after reopening, such a school 
shall be considered as reestablished. It further 
provides that fourth class school districts may 
pay the board and lodging of pupils in lieu 
of transportation. 


Senate Bill No. 657. 
Author, Mr. Norton, Act No. 319. 
Permits school districts to apply to Court 
for the appointment of a police officer or offi- 
cers. 
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Senate Bill No. 702. 
Author, Mr. Joyce. Act No. 347. 
Amends the retirement act by extending 
from three to five years the period during 
which those who left the school service may 
be restored to retirement rights. 
Senate Bill No. 792. 
Author, Mr. Mansfield. Act No. 362.. 
Amends Section 906 of the School Code by 
vesting in the State Council of Education the 
sole right of supervision over schools and in- 
stitutions, wholly or partly supported by the 
State, which are not supervised by public 
school authorities. These include schools and 
institutions for the blind and the deaf and 
dumb. 
Senate Bill No. 1148. 
Author, Mr. Weaver. Act No. 366. 
Amends the retirement act by extending to 
employees of institutions for the blind and the 
deaf and dumb retirement privileges upon pay- 
ment of an amount equal to deductions from 
July 1919. 
Senate Bill No. 1456. 
Author, Mr. Mansfield. Act No. 378. 
Amends Sections 2603, 2620 and 2623 of 
the School Code by providing for the auditing 
of accounts of school districts of the second 
and third class by the proper city, borough or 
township controller or auditors therein. 


A late effort to pass a compromise tenure 
bill failed. The Quick Action Committee au- 
thorized President Davidson to represent the 
Legislative Committee of the P. S. E. A. in a 
conference with State Superintendent Finegan, 
Miss Jane Allen of the State Teachers’ League, 
and Mr. J. Buell Snyder, representing the 
State School Directors’ Association. A simple, 
but fairly satisfactory bill was drawn up and 
presented to the Educational Committees of 
the two houses of the Legislature, but failed 
on the floor of the House by a vote of 114 to 57. 

The situation in regard to tenure legislation 
in the state is very unfortunate. Many of the 
members of both houses have apparently been 
goaded into an attitude of bitter hostility to 
tenure for teachers by the insistent and ill- 
chosen lobbying methods of certain friends 
of tenure through several successive sessions 
of the State Legislature. After many inter- 
views with influential and intelligent men and 
women in the Legislature, I am convinced that 
we will never get a satisfactory tenure through 
to the Governor until the legislators have 
had an opportunity to forget their annoyance 
and soreness toward tenure legislation, by the 
total absence of lobbying in its interest for a 
session or two. After such a recess I would 
anticipate little trouble in securing the passage 
of a teachers’ tenure law. But, on the other 
hand, I do not believe such a law can be passed 
in a decade by the methods which have been 
pursued for several sessions and which, to date, 
have done little more than make enemies of 
the cause. 

Very respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) W. G. CHAMBERS, 
Chairman of Committee on Legislation. 
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Department of Public Instruction 


EFFECT OF AMENDMENT TO SECTION 
2105 OF THE SCHOOL CODE 
Providing Substitute Forms of Teacher Train- 
ing in Lieu of the Teachers’ Institute 

The Department has given this amendment 
careful study and has reached the following 
conclusions: 

1. That this amendment applies only to dis- 
tricts of the first and second class and to those 
of the third class which have elected a superin- 
tendent of schools and employ not less than 
forty teachers. 

2. That all funds and appropriations ap- 
plicable to the regular teachers’ institute are 
applicable also to substitute forms of teacher 
training. 

3. That plans for teachers’ institutes for 
this ensuing year should be carried out as 
heretofore, without reference to this amend- 
ment, so far as possible. 

(This will give the Department time to re- 
ceive and study suggestions of district and 
county superintendents. The Department plans 
to call in a committee of representative dis- 
trict and county superintendents and repre- 
sentatives from teacher training institutions 
to co-operate in the formulation of a per- 
manent program and policy governing the ap- 
proval of substitute forms of teacher training 
and teacher improvement in lieu of the teach- 
ers’ institute in cases where such substitution 
is desirable.) 

4, That districts not now participating in 
the county institute and desirous of substitut- 
ing at once some other form of teacher train- 
ing in lieu of the regular institute, should con- 
fine themselves for the present, until a per- 
manent program and policy can be worked out, 
to standard courses given by approved institu- 
tions. (Such courses should represent not less 
than thirty actual recitation hours; that is, 
the equivalent of two semester hours’ work. 
Inasmuch as the institute occupies five school 
days of approximately five hours each, twenty- 
five of the thirty hours may be taken from 
regular school time. In view of the provisions 
of the amendment, plans for making such a 
substitution must be submitted to the De- 
partment for approval.) 

In general the policy of the Department is 
to urge that substitute forms of teacher train- 
ing be developed cautiously and deliberately 
and in such a way as not to interfere with the 
efficiency of the regular county institute. The 
county institute has rendered a fine service in 
the development among the teachers of a pro- 
fessional spirit and a feeling of solidarity with 
the other teachers of the county and state. 
The advantages of the county institute should, 
therefore, be carefully conserved. 





THE SUMMER SESSIONS OF 1923 


The fine professional spirit of Pennsylvania’s 
teachers is again evidenced by the attendance 
at the various sessions this summer. With less 
than 10,000 teachers compelled by the certifi- 


cation regulations to secure professional train- 
ing this summer, there are enrolled approxi- 
mately 27,000 persons in attendance at these 
sessions, the large majority of whom are 
teachers. This represents an increase of 2,- 
000 over the attendance last summer. 

An analysis of the returns which are not 
yet complete particularly in the case of in- 
stitutions outside of the State, shows an in- 
crease in the enrollment of the state normal 
schools of 97, an increase in the enrollment of 
colleges within the State of 1,328, and an in- 
crease in the enrollment of institutions outside 
of the State of 640. The actual figures to date 
are as follows: 





Pennsylvania State Normal Schools.... 9260 
Colleges and Universities in Penna..... 12864 
Colleges and Universities outside Penna. 4624 

Ras in ots Asteiccindsekicginwuuees 26748 


Although no effort has been made to collect 
this information, it is reported at the State 
Department that more than 500 Pennsylvania 
teachers are in Europe this summer, over 100 
of whom are attending European educational 
institutions. 


ENROLLMENT OF 1923 SUMMER SESSIONS IN 


PENNSYLVANIA 

State Normal Schools 
Bloomsburg .... 634 Lock Haven ... 598 

California ..... 1126 Mansfield 
CISBION ooo ceas 572 (Muncy 155). 426 
East Strouds- Millersville .... 657 
OEE ccs ecas Shippensburg .. 766 
Edinboro ...... 589 Slippery Rock.. 801 
Indiana West Chester .. 801 
(Altoona 241) 1399 —- 
Kutztown ...... 3863 9260 





REPORT OF ENROLLMENT IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA SUMMER SCHOOLS 
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DEPARTMENT MEMBERS AT SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


The usual draft was made upon Department 
of Public Instruction staff members to give 
courses at the various summer schools the past 
summer. State College drew upon the following 
for courses: Deputy Superintendent J. N. 
Rule, Hygiene; W. N. Denison, G. N. Stearns 
and Miss M. Fischer, School Attendance; F. N. 
Maxfield, Special Education; H. C. Eicher, 
School Construction; C. H. Keene, Health; 
Anna Stanley, Nursing; Katherine Pritchett, 
Nutrition; Erna Grassmuck, Geography; Ade- 
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line Zachert, Libraries; C. V. Kirby, Art; 
J. A. Foberg, Mathematics; J. L. Barnard, 
Social Studies; F. T. Struck, Industrial Edu- 
cation. 

Lee Driver was drafted for courses in Rural 
Education by State College, Thiel College, 
Clarion Normal and Slippery Rock Normal. 
His assistants R. C. Shaw and T. A. Bock 
gave courses in Rural Education at Grove 
City College and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, respectively. 

At the University of Pittsburgh, James N. 
Rule gave a course in High School Education 
and J. M. Glass, in Junior High School work. 
A. L. Rowland gave a course in Teacher Train- 
ing; Erna Grassmuck, in Geography; H. C. 
Eicher, in Educational Administration and H. 
L. Holbrook, in Guidance. 

The University of Pennsylvania, in addi- 
tion to T. A. Bock, drafted Orton Lowe for 
a course in English and Erna Grassmuck for 
Geography. 

G. C. L. Reimer organized Bucknell’s first 
summer school but was soon drafted by the 
Bloomsburg State Normal School. 

Hollis Dann, organizer of the West Chester 
Summer School of Music, again directed the 
pin there. He was assisted by Clara San- 
ord. 

C. Valentine Kirby gave a course in art 
at Carnegie Tech and O. D. Evans, a course 
in Continuation School Work at Columbia. 

A. W. Castle gave courses in Americaniza- 
tion at the University of Pennsylvania, Tem- 
ple University and the University of West 
Virginia. 

Several of the Department members took 
courses at different summer schools as follows: 
Muriel Brown, Leland Stanford University; 
Edna M. Kugler, Temple University; Mildred 
Fischer, New York School of Social Workers; 
Lu M. Hartman and J. Y. Shambach, Colum- 
bia University; H. C. Fetterolf, W. P. Loomis 
and G. D. Whitney, State Coliege. $ 





COLLEGES AND NORMAL SCHOOLS 
GRADUATE LARGEST NUMBER 
IN THEIR HISTORY 

Forty-six hundred teachers were graduated 
from teacher training institutions in Pennsyl- 
vania during last year. 

Figures from the 47 accredited colleges show 
the number of graduates to be over 7,000, the 
largest in the history of the State. Among 
these graduates were E. G. Gushee, sixty-three 
years old of Philadelphia and Mrs. S. Shoe- 
maker Farley, age fifty-seven, of Swarthmore, 
who received the Bachelor of Science Degree 
from Temple University and State College, 
respectively. 

Of the 7,000 graduates, 1,980 took educa- 
tional courses and will enter the teaching pro- 
fession. 

The normal schools established high water 
mark in the number of graduates, 2,618 hav- 
ing received diplomas in June. These figures 
include the largest number of male graduates 
since the establishment of normal schools in 
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1859. Cheyney Normal School, organized two 
years ago, graduated 21. 

Record classes prevailed in secondary edu- 
cation, 31,000 having finished in the first class 
high schools. This large number is attributed 
to the influence of junior high schools. These 
have had a phenomenal development in Penn- 
sylvania and hold many students in high school 
until the completion of the course. 

It is estimated that 30 per cent of the high 
— 7 will enter higher institutions 
this fall. 





STATE CONFERENCE ON AGRICUL- 
TURAL EDUCATION 

The eleventh annual State Conference for 
directors of vocational schools and teachers of 
vocational agriculture was held at State Col- 
lege August 20-22. Approximately one hun- 
dred twenty-five were in attendance, including 
in addition to those mentioned above, mem- 
bers of the Vocational Bureau of the State 
Department, of the Rural Life Department of 
Penn State, and a number of teachers of agri- 
culture from West Virginia under the leader- 
ship of Dr. C. H. Winkler, Professor of Agri- 
cultural Education in West Virginia Uni- 
versity. 

The keynote of the conference “A Bigger 
Program for Vocational Education in Penn- 
sylvania” was stressed by L. H. Dennis, State 
Director of Vocational Education. Out-of- 
state speakers included T. E. Browne, State 
Director of Vocational Education for North 
Carolina; W. F. Stewart, Professor of Agri- 
cultural Education, University of Ohio and 
Dr. C. H. Lane of the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education, Washington, D. C. One 
day was devoted to recent developments in 
technical agriculture, under the direction of 
Dean R. L. Watts and Professors F. D. Gard- 
ner, A. A. Borland, R. V. Blasingame, W. H. 
Tomhave, J. E. McCord and D. E. Haley, all 
of Pennsylvania State College. 





BULBS AND FLOWERS 


Fragrant, sweet-scented winter flowers in 
the school room and in the home are a delight 
to every one, as are also the Easter flowers 
and the early outdoor flowers of spring. They 
grow from bulbs—narcissi, hyacinths, tulips, 
daffodils—grown in the low fertile lands of 
Holland for several years until large and 
strong and then sent to this country. 

Bulbs must be planted in the fall, just before 
the ground freezes, and allowed to lie in the 
ground over winter. Some of them can be 
grown in water and pebbles instead. Any good 
book on flowers or any bulb catalog will fur- 
nish detailed information on planting or a 
circular can be had from the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 

The bulbs should be purchased early in the 
fall. Each year the Pittsburgh teachers order 
many hundred thousands of bulbs for their 
pupils. Why should not every teacher in Penn- 
sylvania do the same this fall, so that every 
child may grow at least one flower? 
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COURSES OF STUDY IN AGRICULTURE 


A pamphlet entitled “Courses of Study in 
Agriculture” has recently been published by 
the Department of Public Instruction. The 
pamphlet is available to any one in Pennsyl- 
vania having need of outlined courses in agri- 
culture. 


Courses for three types of agricultural edu- 
cation are given: prevocational agriculture for 
rural schools and junior high schools; general 
agriculture for high schools and vocational 
agriculture for high schools. 


The syllabus in agriculture for rural schools 
is arranged for the seventh and eighth grades 
and outlined on the basis of four lessons a 
month. The work in the seventh grade covers 
work with farm crops and in the eighth grade, 
work with farm animals. Class work is de- 
veloped around junior home projects. 


The syllabus in general agriculture for high 
schools has a threefold aim: first, to present 
historical background of the development of 
agriculture in America; second, to become fa- 
miliar with the social, economic, scientific and 
occupational phases of farm life; third, to pro- 
vide such activities as will give those contem- 
plating agriculture as a vocation sufficient ex- 
perience to enable them to determine more 
wisely their adaptability to farming as a 
career. 


The syllabus in vocational agriculture for 
high schools is developed in considerable de- 
tail, giving the courses to be taught, methods 
of instruction, program of studies and outlines 
for various agricultural home projects corre- 
lating with the school instruction. Appropriate 
reference works and lists of equipment and 
supplies are given. 





79 STATE SCHOLARSHIPS AWARDED 


Results of the State Scholarship examina- 
tions, conducted in the various first class high 
schools of the State on May 4, show that 1,419 
candidates, an increase of 339 over last year, 
took the examinations, Allegheny county lead- 
ing with 212. South Philadelphia had the larg- 
est number of any high school. Thomas Elkins 
of Schenley High, Pittsburgh, made the highest 
mark of all the candidates, securing 282 points 
out of a possible 300. Theodore Broecker of 
the same school was second with 281. Dorothy 
Hollar, Chambersburg High, ranked third with 
278; Gladys York of Marywood Seminary, 
Scranton, was fourth with 277; Eli M. Engle 
of Mt. Joy High and Myra O. Sheaffer, New 
Bloomfield High, tied for fifth place with 276. 


Section 4303 of the school code provides one 
scholarship for each county except those hav- 
ing more than one senatorial district. Phila- 
delphia, Allegheny and Luzerne, because of 
this provision, get eight, six and two scholar- 
ships, respectively. A scholarship holder may 
attend any approved Pennsylvania college or 
university. 


The names of the winners are: 
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County Name High School 
pe Og Gettysburg 
J. Glenn McCausland. Allegheny 
(Virsinia Rumble...... Clairton 
Allegheny....... Thomas Elkins....... Schenley 
Theodore Broecker... .Schenley 
George Schied........ Tarentum 
Mildred Haffner...... Fifth Ave. 
Armstrong...«..Annabelle Frantz....... Kittanning 
Pe BORE Michael Matz.......... Woodlawn 
Bedford .. William Shaffer. Harrisburg Tech. 
Berks. Helen Seltzer . .Reading Girls 
Blair. . Glenn Zeiders . Altoona 
Bradfor Jennie Roberts . Athens 







. .Perkasie 

. .Butler 

Mt. Aloysius Acade- 
my, (Cresson) 

Re eee Emporium 


John Meredith 
ane . Earl Price.... 
Cis cc cces Alice Murtha...... 





Cameron. 





Carbon.. Elizabeth Sherer. . .Lehighton 
Centre. . . Cora Foster... .. . -State College 
ee Anne Rommell.. . Coatesville 
CO ee John Miller..... . .New Bethlehem 
Clearfield....... Thomas Lewis..... . .Clearfield 
a ee John Noecker....... . .Renovo 
Columbia....... Boyd Heagie. ... 0.6 se< Berwick 
Crawford....... John Henrietta......... Meadville 
Cumberland. ...Velva Diven........... Shippensburg 
Dauphin........ George Keitel.......... Harrisburg Tech. 
Delaware....... Helen Pennypacker..... W. Phila. Girls 
| See Leona Anderson........ Ridgway 
Mees 624 wicw a Harry Kulberg......... Albion 
Fayette........ Thomas Waggoner...... S. Brownsville 
a Eleanor J. Brown....... Tionesta 
Franklin........ Dorothy Hollar......... Chambersburg 
GRRE, « a ccceen Arthur McCullough... ..Waynesburg 
Huntingdon A rere Orbisonia 
SR Norman Shick.......... Indiana 
Jefferson........ V. Lunette Johnson.. ... Brockwayville 
pe ea Herman Keiter......... Harrisburg Tech. 
Lackawanna. ...Gladys York........... Marywood Semi- 
nary, (Scranton) 
Lancaster....... Se Bs os kc ccees Mt. Joy 
Lawrence....... Edward Brown......... New Wilmington 
eee Thelma Kreiser...,..... Lebanon 
SO eee A. Louise Schaeffer... .. Allentown 
Lazerne...<css> ic ree Hazleton 
George Palmer....... Wilkes-Barre 
Lycoming....... Dominic Kalinoski...... St. Joseph’s, 
(Williamsport) 
McKean........ Cecilia Johnson......... Kane 
DO ES Mary Renoll........... Mercer 
WANE dic ox werme re Lewistown 
Monroe........ Elwood Mosier........- E. Stroudsburg 
Montgomery....Elmer D. Wilt......... Abington 
Montour....... Donald E. Jones........ Danville 
Northampton. ..Charles H. Love........ Easton 
Northumberl'd. . William Troutman...... Shamokin 
|. ee Myra O. Sheaffer....... New Bloomfield 
Irene Label.......... W. Phila. Girls 
Edward Furia........ Central 
Wilfred Lichtenstein. .Central 
Philadelphia.... } Abraham Marcu...... Central 
John H. H. Morrow.. .Central 
Alexander L. RosenthalCentral 
| Samuel Finestone..... Frankford 
( Helen Klopfer........ Germantown 
We a decannes Raymond Angle........ Milford 
Os 6 coca ee Charles James.......... Coudersport 
Schuylkill....... Elizabeth Horman...... Pottsville 
SSeS. . cc cccee Irene Fasold........... Selinsgrove 
Somerset....... Charles A. Claus....... Somerset 
pS Cer ee Serre Dushore 
Susquehanna... .Patrick Cleary......... Forest City 
i | Ree Minnie MacLean....... Westfield 
0) Fie BI 65. cece’ Lewisburg 
Venango........ Edith Shannon......... Emlenton 
Wamtete c 6.500% Hazel Devereaux....... Tidioute 
Washington.....Charles Neu Washington 
LO) ee Ira Rutherford Honesdale 
Westmoreland... Adeline — Latrobe 
Wyoming....... Walter Betts. . ... Tunkhannock 
, ee David GeRE. 2. occ ccccce York 








DEPARTMENT PUBLICATIONS AVAIL- 
ABLE 
Administration 
Accounting System for School Districts 
American Education Week 
Public School Directory 
School Laws of Pennsylvania (school code) 
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Attendance 
Digest of School Attendance Laws and Em- 
ployment of Minors 
Suggested Forms for Attendance Bureaus 
Commercial Education 
Course of Study 


Elementary Education 

Arbor and Bird Day Bulletin 

Manual and Syllabus for Elementary Schools 
English 

Course of Study—Years VII-XII 
Foreign Languages 

Course of Study in Latin, French, German 

and Spanish 

High School 

Classification of High Schools 

Manual and Syllabus for High Schools 
Library 

Library Manual for High Schools 

Library Manual for Elementary Schools 
Mathematics 

Course of Study—Years VII-XII 


Music 
Course of Study for Elementary and High 
Schools 
Pennsylvania Music Week Bulletin 


Pennsylvania Summer Session Announce-. 


ment for Supervisors and Teachers 


Pre-Professional Education 

Drugless Therapy, Physio Therapy and Chi- 
ropody—Laws, Rules and Information 

General Information concerning Pre-Pro- 
fessional Bureau 

Hospital Intern Information 

Midwifery—Laws, Rules and Regulations 

Rules for conducting examinations for all 


candidates 
State Scholarship Examinations 
Reports . ; 
uperintendent of Public Instruction An- 
nual Report 


Social Studies 
Course of Study 


Teachers 
Certification of Teachers 
Conduct of Teachers’ Institutes 
Normal School Syllabus 
Teacher Placement Service 


Vocational , : 
Course of Study in Agriculture 


RESPECT THE FLAG 


[Alvin M. Owsley, Acting National Director, 
Americanism Commission, The American 
Legion. August 1, 1921.] 

When you see the Stars and Stripes dis- 
played, son, stand up and take off your hat. 
Somebody may titter. It is in the blood of 
some to deride all expression of noble senti- 
ment. You may blaspheme in the street and 
stagger drunken in public places, and the by- 
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standers will not pay much attention to You; 
but if you should get down on your knees and 
pray to Almighty God or if you should stand 
bareheaded while a company of old soldiers 
marches by with flags to the breeze, some peo- 
ple will think you are showing off. 

Of all the signs and symbols since the 
world began there is none other so full of 
meaning as the flag of this country. That piece 
of red, white and blue bunting means five 
thousand years of struggle upwards. It is 
the full-grown flower of ages of fighting for 
liberty. It is the century plant of human hope 
in bloom. 

Your flag stands for humanity, for an equal 
opportunity to all the sons of men. Of course, 
we haven’t arrived yet at that goal; there are 
many injustices yet among us, many senseless 
and cruel customs of the past still clinging to 
us, but the only hope of righting the wrongs 
of men lies in the feeling produced in our bos- 
oms by the sight of that flag. 

Other flags mean a glorious past; this flag, 
a glorious future. It is not so much the flag 
of our fathers as it is the flag of our children, 
and of all children’s children yet unborn. It 
is the flag of tomorrow. It is the signal of 
the “Good Time Coming.” It is not the flag 
of your king, it is the flag of yourself and of 
all your neighbors. 

Don’t be ashamed when your throat chokes 
and the tears come, as you see it flying from 
the masts of our ships on all the seas or 
floating from every flagstaff of the Republic. 
You will never have a worthier emotion. Rev- 
erence it as you would reverence the signa- 
ture of the Deity. 

Listen, son! The band is playing the national 
anthem—“The Star-Spangled Banner!” They 
have let loose Old Glory yonder. Stand up— 
and others will stand with you. 





THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


It is impossible to prepare students ade- 
quately for their class work or for life, with- 
out a generous supply of good books. No 
school of any grade, whether it be the ele- 
mentary school or a great university, is prop- 
erly equipped unless it has a well organized 
library. 

What is a school library? It is a collection 
of books, periodicals, pamphlets and pictures, 
grouped and arranged for use, administered 
by some one who knows how to make books 
serve both pupils and teachers. The school li- 
brary is the laboratory of every department. 
Here boys and girls may acquire a knowledge 
of how to use books, and the most valuable 
of all habits—the habit of reading. 

The well equipped, properly administered li- 
brary is the heart of the school it serves. What 
are the chief functions of a school library? To 
supply books and magazines to supplement 
class work, to provide cultural reading, to im- 
part a working knowledge of books and li- 
braries for information, to provide the teacher 
with professional and cultural reading and 
with material for use in the preparation of 
classroom work. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE 


P. S. E. A. 
Dec. 12, 1922 to June 30, 1923 
Receipts 

December 12, 1922, Balance..............e2000% $47,375 94 
Membership dues...............4.- $21,255 00 
I io 0. bo ds hoor eke eke eee 12,276 27 

Subscriptions to JOURNAL.......... 154 75 
Life Memberships.................. 10 00 
State Appropriation: 

Dec. 1, 1922 to May 31, 1923...... 1,750 00 


Interest on Bank Deposits and = 





¢ 
Bethichem Chamber of Commerce... 500 00 
Miscellaneous: 
To supplying mailing webs. $20 00 
To addressing cards and 
a 86 32 
Penna. dinner at Cleveland. 9 00 
Furnishing Dept. of Public 
Instruction with 100 
copies May JouRNAL at 
PONE se raceschcenenss 10 00 
Sale of Song Book......... 15 
Refund on Ribbon for badges 
at Bethlehem convention. 3 02 
Typing part of proceedings 
of P. S. E. A. for Tufts 
COMO i sacacccacesenns 1 50 
129 99 
36,878 32 


$84,254 26 


PCMUININES oe os vic ce accuncctenenes $1,235 89 
CD cc cnwtwsecesetsuwenns 58 00 
To supplying mailing strip........... 10 00 
To 1000 reprints of E. L. Crandall’s ar- 

ticle on Visual Education.......... 6 72 
To 1000 Una of Ad of State Normal 

School for Department of Public In- 

GIMCEE scan cccuccescesawvenees 3 85 





1,314 46 


$85,568 72 
Expenditures 
Auditing Books of Treasurer of P. S. E. A. and 
Trustees of the Permanent Fund.............. 14 00 
EY I, nccbecvees aaacvecucceusse 4,018 15 
Committees: 
I cc ivewn deen oetes aces 1,707 21 
Mental Measurement............. 14 95 
UCN Feo 6.06 4 8.0e as y-6 0:0 ce be are 10 00 
aki adkteteidedcksavadcuecs 2,312 36 
—————-__ 4, 044 52 
Dues to other Organizations: 
National Education Association... . 100 00 
Educational Press Association of 
PIN Ee ec aC eccedcavccee cuca 5 00 
—— 105 00 
Equipment: 
aang Retuceueencecawaned 385 00 


594 02 
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Extra Clerical Assistance: 


FS OE rer ere $ 503 87 
GUN re seduce ccceressescseuass 210 15 
—— $ 714 02 
valet ail Wee aso ons Sd viocutcaecawdcsss 26 32 
MM nature dake kone Ceci e ssa. cues ewereee cate 17 60 
Ee en oe ae nore ame core erare ins ae 70 40 
RUNGE PERU E inca c awe de cusawecsgacedadzeae 36 50 
EM EIINE, oa so caeec cecedaeuneekabeasee 20 04 
6 636.054 nuke cade caderndannexmnnes 25 00 
WRG ic oo ceciesLcicacaunaubacosbeadioutaced 533 55 
Printing and Mailing PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
ORMNIRAD, C7 RUMEN io ccc cvccceccedcceeacas 19, * 03 
Preis Oe Bian 5c oe ccc cccccccecesnes 3 24 
*Miscellaneous expense of Journal..............-. 731 26 
Refunds: 
POMC ood cia icetivececwceses 23 80 
Membership Dues................ 12 50 
en 36 30 
WA OF Cs evkcciievcicanccdckesscecenes 420 00 
Reprints and Extra numbers of the PENNSYLVANIA 
SEMOR, FOUGMAN cov esccesecccanacucadsaewe 37 07 
Salaries: 
Executive Secretary (7 months).... 4,375 00 
Secretary (7 months).............. 760 00 
Stenographer (7 months).......... 585 00 
CHIN GF MIO occa ccccedcccecn 180 00 
Treasurer (12 months)............ 500 00 
————___ 6,400 00 
Speakers for Convention Districts............... 120 57 
Supplies: 
ee SV exeucasawanusenes 114 67 
CET oa onc vacuvddasceseveceude 314 32 
—_—_—_ 428 99 
Telephone and Telegraph. ...........cceccccees 117 38 
Traveling Expenses: 
er ar CREE CECE ETS “ s 
xecutive Secretary...........004+ 
. ane 
Transfer of Funds to Permanent Fund........... 25,000 00 
UME ade dupcccdswadecuseuaneeaaoadan $63,180 34 
BNI, Sia i csc da ccadccecccscncvestasts 63,180 34 
Pe RANG crs cvcenccaacauecsuucncnasecuaes 1,314 46 
June 30, 1923, Balance in Treasury.............+. 21,073 92 
$85,568 72 


JOHN C. WAGNER, Treasurer 


STATEMENT OF THE TRUSTEES OF 
THE PERMANENT FUND OF THE 





P. S. E. A. 

West Chester, Pa. 

July 2, 1923. 
RSE OEE — sa so vi ciccrecceccsaxacecea $20,000 00 
ERCGCG TOU Fico ccc ecscccacsscgcsccucuess 8,500 00 
Corporate Stock City of New York 44% and 4%.. 6,000 00 
Corporate Stock City of Philadelphia 4%........ 500 00 
Cash in Savings Fund Bank of Chester County 3%. 17 22 


$35,017 22 
Beulah Fenimore, 
George L. Omwake, 
Addison L. Jones, * 
Trustees. 





DIRECTORY 


Local Branches of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association 
1922-23 


No. of Per cent 


‘Members Teachers 
Adams County 
CO SURTENED ok tccccesvessccecusese 226 100 
Pres. W. Raymond Shank, Gettysburg 
Sec. Eva D. Bower, Biglersville 


Allegheny County 


Ce OIE ic ceccccccequdeceuces 2072 100 
Pres. Milo H. Miller, Knoxville 
Sec. Mrs. Edith M. Twitmeyer, Knox- 
ville 


No. of Per cent 
Members Teachers 
Braddock .cccccccccccccccccctcccecsoees 108 100 
Pres. Frank J. Good, Braddock 
Sec. Elizabeth McCune, Braddock 
COMBO Gs cireccccascuseduddendcecesaueee 60 100 
Pres. Thomas J. George, Carnegie 
Sec. Robert S. Doyle, Carnegie 
Clairton ..cccccccccccccccccccccccceccece 89 100 
Pres. V. C. Nicklas, Clairton 
Sec. Sara J. Livingston, Homestead 
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No. of Per cent 
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Members Teachers 


SPORGRONE cies ib skssi suse keh aceasseee oes -- 62 
Pres. Ralph Radcliffe, Dormont 
Sec. Mina Reichard, Dormont 
ere Pen eee Pe Per ee Pi 106 
Pres. C. H. Wolford, Duquesne 
Sec. Anna Barron, Duquesne 
PE gi ckeesbhascbavtnanetbeesee¥ Su 126 
Pres. Alice Hirth, Homestead 
Sec. Mollie Muir, Munhall 
DECOR foo x's cenees oe eeee cas bowebios<s 284 
Pres. J. B. Richey, McKeesport 
Sec. Cora B. Clever, McKeesport 
PED "RON vic cvcnteavesscecesvesés 62 
Pres. T. K. Johnston, McKees Rocks 
Sec. Florence McGlauflin, McKees Rocks 
DEWOMO cicccocccavccessccseceeceseese . 44 
Pres. Charles R. Stone, Munhall 
Sec. Max W. Wherry, Munhall 
PREMIERE onc sike sec eeec toe ees Cb sls ees eee 2611 
Pres. C. R. Foster, Pittsburgh 
Sec. Clarissa A. Moffitt, Pittsburgh 
RANKIN 2. .ccevesccvvecsseseovsevsccesccce 41 
Pres. C. L. Wilson, Braddock 
Sec. 
Sh kk MOE CE SEC I re 61 
Pres. C. C. Kelso, Swissvale 
Sec. Alice G. Whitten, Swissvale 
PAFOATUIN 6.0.0: )0:0:0'0:0 4:0 0001950. 6.00.0 0 vc ee sess 60 
Pres. E. T. Chapman, New Kensington 
Sec. John Nease, Tarentum 
WINES nc sine aban on wm nse Dabo eie wes 160 
Pres. Vinnie E. Knappenberger, Greens- 
burg 
Sec. Lucy Fiscus, Greensburg 
Armstrong County 
OMIT TURBUIRUEG oo ind: 5 6 wise 60 51050666, 0's we 0-6 437 
Pres. J. A. Mechling, Kittanning 
Sec. Margaret B. Shubert, Ford City 
WT To ao ow in 520 9 ewe 019-5000 60:48. 0 0 60-o 010 33 
Pres. Ray D. Welch, Ford City 
Sec. 
HARCRONINGT oc.ccccccs vce cece ecwecesievve 50 
Pres. Clyde W. Cranmer, Kittanning 
Sec. Mrs. L. T. Craig, Kittanning 
Beaver County 
CE. TBEIRUIED: Shc Sic ewes dncanvcowns ede 343 
Pres. David C. Locke, Beaver 
Sec. 
RS ev vec ecar ss es asc eases’ 84 
Pres. Samuel Fausold, Ambridge 
Sec. Esther L. Bauerlein, ee 
Beaver FAS .cccccccccvessccvescese . 
Pres. Floyd Atwell, Beaver Falls 
Sec. Howard E. Ewing, Beaver Falls 
DOW BHCRIOD ic cise csc wccccccsveeveens 
Pres. S. W. Lyons, New Brighton 
Sec. 
TOGROTROE coccccccercesesccisvccvesevace 48 
Pres. S. R. Grimm, Rochester 
Sec. 
TV GDOPRWIT. oo isis 6ieWin'e i050 sien caus Salva bnia 94 
Pres. O. H. Locke, Woodlawn 
Sec. Esther K. Dewhirst, Woodlawn 
i errs ey re rire cere re 39 
Pres. Frank Ketler, Midland 
Sec. 
Bedford County 
CORY TROUIEUD: 6.5.58 50s oa eve ec dwcwescies 335 
Pres. Lloyd Hinkle Bedford 
Sec. Mary M. Moyer, Bedford 
Berks County 
ge eer eee et ee ees 634 
Pres. George B. Swinehart, Boyertown 
Sec. Calvin A. Unger, Intervilla 
ee ree 601 
Pres. Thomas B. Smythe, Reading - 
Sec. Celia M. Weightman, Reading 
Blair County 
RN SRE. Slow wsucan wens see sleanie 327 
Pres. H. J. Barett, Hollidaysburg 
Sec. T. S. Davis, Hollidaysburg 
Ce MOE ee eee Arr ree 318 
Pres. G. D. Robb, Altoona 
Sec. H. W. English, Altoona 
RE, nic bee caren Vawen en ones ese inesae 52 


Pres. M. B. Wineland, Juniata 
Sec. 


Lodema Noggle, Juniata 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 
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0. of Per cent 
went, Teachers 
EPS. gic ciccen care snes aigie aieceie cieaen Mee 100 
Pres. W. R. Bell, Tyrone. 
Sec. Grace R. Jones, Tyrone 
Bradford County 
CoE DS sc cccn win veccneosweeesie 380 100 
Pres. R. L. Van Scoten, Canton 
Sec. Mary S. Wilt, Towanda 
Oe Oe ee eer eve 53 100 
Pres. L. E. DeLaney, Sayre 
Sec. 
Bucks County 
WOMREY TRBEMELS osc ciecscccerseicsncs cs 447 100 
Pres. J. H. Hoffman, Doylestown 
Sec. 
Bristol ..... Sviaweisisce ce wea eens . isccs 100 
Pres. Louise ‘Baggs, Bristol 
Sec. Jane W. Rogers, Bristol 
Butler County 
County Tmstitute 2.00 ccccses srccccscocccs 208 coe 
Pres. T. E. Boliver, Butler : 
Sec. Beatrice E. Renick, Butler 
POMIUIOD. is G.sie sie wae Wibien Woerpie sore teveaseces OO eee 
Pres. John A. Gibson, Butler 
Sec. 
Cambria County 
Commty WOOtehe .cccavsaccinsseccesces ~. 819 100 
Pres. M. S. Bentz, Ebensburs 
Sec. Clara Schryock, Wilmore 
Wast COneCMBUBD: 6 occcs vccccccssees : 30 100 
Pres. J. M. Uhler, Conemaugh 
Sec. Elmira Martin, Conemaugh 
FJORNSTOWN cc cccccccccccsessvcccccccs ose 445 100 
Pres. S. J. Slawson, Johnstown 
Sec. 
Cameron County 
County Inmatitute ..cccccccoscccccccscess 48 100 
Pres. J. Milton Lord, Emporium 
Sec. Cora Barker, Emporium 
Carbon County 
COME TRICO ons Forse ewawie ccs ces 290 100 
Pres. James J. Bevan, Mauch Chunk 
Sec. Elizabeth C. Wills, Lehighton 
EARROTE 2c ccccccccvescecncessentennees 42 100 
Pres. Wilmer K. Groff, Lansford 
Sec. 
PAMOSTCON ois-s.cssiceensiss ces pescseseccccs BF 100 
Pres. J. N. Roeder, Palmerton 
Sec. Emma J. Fee, Palmerton 
Center County 
COUNTY TNSCIEUES sos ciccciccteceuscoectne 323 100 
Pres. David O. Etters, State College 
Sec. S. S. Williams, State College 
Chester County 
County TARTS: 6.0 ecsiccccictcccccseescene 511 . 
Pres. A. B. Moyer Downingtown 
Sec. Lloyd C. Coil, Parkesburg 
Coatesville ..cccccccecces seenewe -. 106 100 
Pres. H. R. Vanderslice, ‘Coatesville. 
Sec. Florence V. Burke, Coatesville 
Weat Chester ..ccccccccccccccccccccccce 17 100 
Pres. Stanley R. Oldham, West Chester 
Sec. Lillian W. Pierce, West Chester 
Clarion County 
COUNTY FOBEULO: 6 oo ie'c oois5ne oc decccoe oo 283 100 
Pres. E. H. DeVilder, Leeper 
Sec. C. A. Middleswarth, Clarion 
Clearfield County 
County Institute ....c.cccccrcccccccecs 602 100 
Pres. W. P. Trostle, Clearfield 
Sec. Ruth hades Clearfield 
ee: ewer rT eer ery ere eos 86 100 
Pres. W. ‘H. * Schoch, Du Bois 
Sec. Cannie Miller, Du Bois 
Clinton County 
County Institute ........... wawwaawe ae 89 
Pres. Ira N. McCloskey, Lock "Haven 
Sec. John E. Reish, Loganton 
Lock Haven ......eee. sessrecccsocess. & 100 


Pres. N. P. Benson, Lock Haven 
Sec. Evelyn R. Kulp Lock Haven 
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No. of Percent 


Members Teachers 


Columbia County 

County Institute .......cccccccecccccees 251 
Pres. Harlan Snyder, Catawissa 
Sec. Ray Appleman, Benton 

Berwick ..ccccccccccccccccecs 
Pres. M. E. Houck, Berwick — 
Sec. Kathleen Jones, Berwick 

Bloomsburg ..... 
Pres. L. P. Sterner, Bloomsburg 
Sec. John H. Shuman, Bloomsburg 


Crawford County 
Coutity Tnmtitute .cccccvicicdcccceveccecs 374 
Pres. P. D. Blair, Meadville 
Sec. C. F. Adamson, Meadville 


MeMAVINe .ncccccescccccccccccceccocccce 84 
Pres. W. Ww. ‘Irwin, Meadville 
Sec. 

TUUSVINE ociccccvccvcvcces Seweegveenews 49 


Pres. Iris Barr, Titusville 
Sec. Paul J. Murphy, Titusville 


Cumberland County 
County Institute ...ccccccccccscccccces 313 
Pres. Ralph Jacoby, Carlisle 
Sec. Maud Williamson, Mechanicsburg 
CRU cc ake cuens Re tianee caeacasiawesna es 62 
Pres. J. C. Wagner, Carlisle 
Sec. Kathleen Riley, Carlisle 


Dauphin County 
County ENStitUte. ..ccdsdccvcccvccescese . 355 
Pres. Fred O. Smith, Harrisburg 
Sec. Glennis H. Rickert, Halifax 
Harrisburg ....ccccccccccscesccccscscccce 423 
Pres. M. H. Thomas, Harrisburg 
Sec. Eliz. M. Regan, Harrisburg 
Middletown 2... .ccccccccccccciessccccccces 31 
Pres. Harvey B. Garver, Middletown 
Sec. Clara F. Beck, Middletown 
po) Pere rrr rere Cer - 66 
Pres. S. Ellen McGinnes, Steelton 
Sec. Ada M. Hill, Steelton 


Delaware County 


CHES SUNROOM Some cc ts tcccecactnccecacs 621 
Pree A. G. C. Smith, Media 
Sec. William H. Swank, Media 
CHAE oc veces ci cdcetecscsccncestesces . 257 
Pres. Charles A, Wagner, Chester 
Sec. Lillian M. Dannaker, Ridley Park 
Darby .nccccccecces 
Pres. Walter R. Douthett, Darby 


Sec. 

WRGGNOF "TOWRAIIG 6c iici6 6 ccccaidcccedeces 62 
Pres. Sydney V. Rowland, Wayne 
Sec. 

Wee SIO cccuderctcecuvesucecaaaecs 86 


Pres. H. M. Mendenhall, Upper Darby 
Sec. Minnie L. Spickler, Philadelphia 


Department of Public Instruction ........ 72 
Pres. J. George Becht, Harrisburg 
Sec. Francis B. Haas, Harrisburg 


Elk County 


COMES BUMEIAUE® cccucccsccccadtmacecwcs 205 
Pres. J. W. Sweeney, St. Mary 3 
Sec. A. M. Hawley, Portland Mills 
Ridgway Borough .............. wae aise 39 
Pres. W. M. Peirce, Ridgway 
Sec. Margaret R. Clark, Ridgway 


Erie County 

County Institute ........ 
Pres, I. H. Russell, North. East 
Sec. E. A. Tate, Erie 

COREY ic cctecccccesrectcsesiscetierceecs 46 
Pres. A. Earle Hemstreet, Corry 
Sec. Mrs. Cora G. Smith, Corry 

TREO cc cccccacescesescosces Seewe h4 eames 545 
Pres. Jno. C. Diehl, Erie 
Sec. C. F. Brockway, Erie 


Fayette County 

County Institute ....... diecnemeeea 791 
Pres, John S. Carroll, Dunbar 
Sec. Helen N. Carroll, Connellsville 





100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


99 


100 
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No. of Per cent 
Members Teachers 


Connellsville .......cccccccccecceces seeea nnn 
Pres. S. B. Henry, Connellsville 
Sec. Grace Adams, reoecenaniene 
Dunbar Township .........+e0- cvecsessn OE 
Pres. R. K. Smith, Dawson 
Sec. Elizabeth B. Rupp, Connellsville 
German Township ....cccccccccccccccecs - 98 
Pres. R. E. Rudisill, McClellandstown 
Sec. Jessie Gault, Leckrone 
Redstone Township .......ccccceceseees 100 
Pres. William D. Gault, New Salem 
Sec. Anna Bleilevens, Republic 
CWI cc cevcccccusssenenccsns endnne 111 
Pres. J. H. Alleman, Uniontown 
Sec. 


Forest County 
County Institute .. .ccccccseccccses idee Oe 
Pres. Leon C. Hunter, Tionesta 
Sec. Harry J. Hartley, Tionesta 


Franklin 

County Institute .....ccceccccccccccece . 300 
Pres. John L. Finafroca, Chambersburg 
Sec. Cora M. McKeeham, mena 

GRaRGSRRGN occ ci cecccscacuseceane . 79 
Pres. U. L. Gordy Chambersburg 
Sec. Ruth E. Harvard, Chambersburg 

WOYNORROES oo. cccccccccvccddsccvsesecces 59 
Pres. J. Clair McCullough, Waynesboro 
Sec. Sue L. Sanders, Waynesboro 


Fulton County 
County Institute .....cccee 
Pres. Horace M. Griffith, ""‘McConnells- 
burg 
Sec. 


Greene County 
Commer Teas © oc 0c cc cevsceancaegceuces 287 
Pres. H. D. Freeland, Waynesburg 
Sec. Kent Kelley, Waynesburg 


Huntingdon County 
County Institute ...ccccccccccccccccvecce 134 
Pres. M. B. Wright, Huntingdon 
Sec. Mary M. Rohrer, Huntingdon 
FROMEINGION 6c vce sc cdcecccetccccsres aacam, an 
Pres. E. R. Barclay, Huntingdon 
Sec. Margaret Coder, Huntingdon 


Indiana County 


CninGe MOTE <n 2ccceccccesees so 
Pres. James F. Chapman, Indiana 
Sec. 

WMGIBNG co ccicccccccteascesdecsedncsscans 46 


Pres. H. V. Herlinger, Indiana 
See. Crissie Cameron, Indiana 


Jefferson County 
Coumty Fnstitate: oc cess cccsccdsccuscecce 377 
Pres. John Hughes, Reynoldsville 
Sec. Logan Smith, Falls Creek 
PunxsutQwney ..cccccccccccccccccccccce 64 
Pres. Orrin Williams, Punxsutawney 
Sec. Mary Fenton, Punxsutawney 


Juniata County 
County Institute ....cccccccccccccccccece 83 
Pres. S. W. McClure, Honey Grove 
Sec. J. M. Burris, Mexico 


Lackawanna County 
County Institute ......cccccccccccccccee 210 
Pres. D. B. Lytle, Waverly 
Sec. Carrie Van Campen, Pershing 


MPOMMAEE oc vcccccccccecesscccceeceeesee 32 
Pres. John Moran, Archbald 
Sec. 

Blakely Borough .......ccccccecseece we 


Pres. H. B. Anthony, Peckville 
Sec. Jenny White, Olyphant 

Carbondale ......eeeeeceeeee 100 
Pres. Mary B. McAndrew, Carbondale 
Sec. May Pengelly, Carbondale 

Dickson City ....... 
Pres. P. M. Brennan, “Dickson City 
Sec. Nell B. Farrell Dickson City 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


76 


100 


55 


100 


100 


106 
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No. of Per cent 
Members Teachers 


DURMOTO occcccccvcccesccccvscesscvecs - 118 
Pres. Anthony J. Ratchford, Dunmore 
Sec. Sallie E. Gilligan, Dunmore 


DEE OND: aso ons ccc tect acevysescee 39 
Pres. Etta C. Reilly, Carbondale 
Sec. Mary M. Ward, Carbondale 
Old POTS .cccccvccvcccvesos Coveceeccsos 08 
Pres. B. T. Harris, “ola Forge 
Sec. 
CIV DROME: 0 skievi0s00000s 000% oo 8 
Pres. John A. Dempsey, Olyphant — 
Sec. Joseph E. Kelly, Olyphant 
ere ee eee cvoce VBL 


Pres. John R. Jones, Scranton 
Sec. Charles F. oveoeneun Scranton 
TOPO scssss50% coccccccccee 86 
Pres. M. J. Lloyd, Taylor 
Sec. Kate Olmstead, Taylor 
WHEOOD sk vssuseseceuwinacseaxs sineieseseee Tee 
Prea. P. J. Gaffney, Throop 
Sec. J. Adrian Collier, Throop 
Winton Borough .......... awe necee sees Le 
Pres. John J. Judge, Jessup 
Sec. Eva Mullaney, Jessup 


Lancaster County 


County Institute ........ 
Pres. Verna F. Peck, Maytown 
Sec. Elizabeth R. Martin, Lancaster 
COMMBMER ae cccccccccvcceesvescsencvcesen 56 
Pres. William c. Sampson, Columbia 
Sec. Annie B. Hershey, Columbia 
Lancaster ... cccccccccccccccs 196 
Pres. B. W. Fisher, ‘Lancaster 
Sec. B. F. Winkenbleck, Lancaster 


Lawrence County 


County Institute ...... eceecesccecece BOO 
Pres. Duane Melion, New Castle 
Sec. Ella J. Mechem, New Castle 
an eee 68 
Pres. Mary B. Humphrey, Ellwood City 
Sec. Leona G. Reese, Ellwood City 


Bi GED 6 o.cescesccéscecivscsess eoee 802 
Pres. Ben G. Graham, New Castle 
Sec. 

Lebanon County 

County Institute ...66660<6s7 ovew S80 
Pres. Charles G. Dotter ‘Annville 
Sec. Lavinia Boyer, Lebanon 

EMURROR ccccvcccccsceseceee cocseccocccse 282 


Pres. Earl H. Tschuday, Lebanon 
Sec. J. W. Esbenshade, Lebanon 


Lehigh County 


County Tnetitete .cccccvccccccscccsscccee SFB 
Pres. Mervin J. Wertman, Allentown 
Sec. William L, — Slatington 
AUONEOWN 2. cevercslocceseveccccccsccesece SED 
Pres. H. H. ‘Weuts, Allentown 
Sec. Mabel M. Heberling, Allentown 


Luzerne County 


County Institute .....cccccccccsccccscccccclOTZ 
Pres, Frank P. Hopper, Wilkes- Barre 
Sec. William G. Jenkins, Wilkes-Barre 
AaRICY MOTOUER 2.0 0cccccvcvccce ceeccces 20 
Pres. A. P. Cope, Ashley 
Sec. 
Hazle Township ....ccccccscccsccecccces 88 
Pres. Joseph B. Gabrio, Hazleton 
Sec. Louisa Davis, Drifton 
Hazleton ..... eeececcoscasorcccccess BOO 
Pres. S. P. Turnbach, Hazleton 
Sec. Harry F. Grebey, Hazleton 
Nanticoke ........+. coccscscccccccs 186 
Pres. A. P. Diffendafer Nanticoke 
Sec. John Davis, Nanticoke 
Newport Township ......cececsccssscess 92 
Pres. H. U. Nyhart, Glen Lyon 
Sec. Edna Runyan, Wanamie 
Pittston ....0. pte wewedssekecce See 
Pres. D. J. Cray, ‘Pittston 
Sec. Helen recreated Pittston 
Wilkes-Barre .... covccccccccccccs 40T 
Pres. H. H. Zeiser, Wilkes- Barre 
Sec. G. W. Houck Wilkes-Barre 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 
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100 


100 


100 


No. of 


September, 1923 


Per cent 


Members Teachers 


Lycoming County 
County TASUEULE occccsccccccccccvencess S00 
Pres. Sylvester B. Dunlap, Muncy 
Sec. G. A. Ferrell, Picture Rocks 
WHEAMEDOI 2ccccvccccssccccvccececoses S80 
Pres. Mary Shorkley, Williamsport 
Sec. Bertha Shirley, Williamsport 


McKean County 
County Institute ..... eceevinveene S10 
Pres. C. W. Lillibridge, ‘Smethport 
Sec. Carrie re a 
Bradford ....... Ccbeesnerere Oe 
Pres. J. DeWitt or) obborn, Bradford 
Sec. Sara Nash, Bradford 


Mercer County 

County Institute pesescceeveee Ee 
Pres. Wm. M. Johnston, Mercer 
Sec. Kate G. Barnes, Mercer 

Farrell ..ccccccccees ° 
Pres. S. M. Robb, Farrell 
Sec. Elizabeth Kenney, Farrell 

Greenville .....++e++ scscssccccccce OF 
Pres. H. A. Krall, “Greenville 
Sec. Arline Waite, Greenville 

Sharon ....... cS oceseneseoewens See 
Pres. W. D. Gamble, ‘Sharon 
Sec. Daisy A. Downs, Sharon 


Mifflin County 
County Institute ........eeeeeeeeeees awe mae 
Pres, Walter F. Fisher, “Lewistown 
Sec. Anna Louise Laub, Lewistown 


ererescce 


coccccccccccee OL 


Monroe County 
County Institute .....cccccccccccccccee 181 
Pres. J. M. Yetter, Stroudsburg 
Sec. Theo. S. Metzger, Stroudsburg 


Montgomery County 
County Institute ..,..... ie hacaceniteie-auare: eee 
Pres. E. B. Laudenslager, Dublin 
Sec. R. A. Shields, Hatboro 
Abington Township. .cc.cccccscccsccovcs - 
Pres. Edward S. Ling Glenside 
Sec. Alice F. Weaver, Abington 
Cheltenham Township .......sseeseeeeeee 84 
Pres. O. W. Ackerman, Elkins Park 
Sec. Eliz. Scarborough, Hatboro 
Conshohocken ...... ° ccoe 
Pres. C. S. Hottenstein, ‘Conshohocken 
Sec. L. M. Steele, Conshohocken 
Lower Merion Township........+sseeseeees 124 
Pres, William P. Nash, Narberth 
Sec. Mrs. M. E. arenes Ardmore 
Norristown 


coccccccee 180 


Pres. H. 0. I Dietrich, “Norristown 
Sec. 
Pottstown ........+6. recccouss SS 


Pres. Luther Saat Pottstown 
Sec. Mrs. Jennie S. Loveland, Potts- 
town 


Montour County 
County Institute .......... iene. & 
Pres. D. N. Dieffenbocher, “Danville 
Sec. Mary B. Love, Jerseytown 


Northampton County 


County Institute ..... eee 
Pres. George A. Grim, "Nazareth 
Sec. 

Bethlehem ....... TT CR Te 
Pres. James N., Muir, Bethlehem 
Sec. Benton D. Kurtz, Bethlehem 

WUE iv adiarscccicenoctotectsnarccutue Gee 
Pres. Charles F. Stecker, Easton 
Sec. Paul S. Gayman Easton 


coccoe 411 


Northampton ...... cocccce 47 
Pres. Clyde 5S. "Frankenfield, *'North- 
ampton 


Sec. Jessie Shafer, Northampton 


Northumberland County 
County INSEUE ccc icscccccecicccccocee BEF 
Pres. George L. Swank, Sunbury 
Sec. Jno, B. Boyer, Sunbury 


100 


106 


100 


90 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 
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Coal Township ....... Pere ce t oe 225 
Pres. P. Frank Brennan, * Shamokin 
Sec. Anna Coyne, Shamokin 

BE. Swvducusensebetacieswssne cocccces 4 
Pres. Carl ‘: “Millward, “Milton 
Sec. Lura Mundy, Milton 

MGURE ‘CAIMOl vocccccvccce ievenwcece oe & 
Pres. W. M. Yeingst, “Mount Carmel 
Sec. Flossie Dietrick, Mount Carmel 


DROME 6 cacescccniseapacdacnee neous 00 
Pres. Joseph. Howerth, Shamokin 
Sec. W. W. onesie Shamokin 

SUUOUNS cic viaccecscunecaueuseas eeadeuce AGn 


Pres. Mary rom “Gearhart, Sunbury 
Sec. Elizabeth F. Keithan, Sunbury 


Perry County 
(County Institute .....csccccce coe 186 
Pres. D. A. Kline, New Bloomfield _ 
Sec. A. E. Deckard, New Bloomfield 
EEE i vnpacadeeoenacas Caceevendeue 4988 
Pres. C. C. Heyl, Philadelphia 
Sec. Beatrice A. Bennett, Philadelphia 


Pike County 
County Institute .... ccecene On 
Pres. C. B. Dissinger, Milford — 
Sec. 


Potter County 
County Tmstitute ccc cccccccccccccscucces 106 
Pres. Clayton C. Judd, Genesee 
Sec. Jessie M. Johnson, Austin 


Schuylkill County 
County Institute ..... ccccccnccccces COO 
Pres. Livingston Seltzer, Pottsville 
Sec. W. R. Troutman, Frackville 
MADIGHNE 6a sv iccevece é dectvestocuce aU 
Pres. E. W. Taylor, “Ashland 
Sec. Edith Martin, Ashland 


Mahanoy City ..... . 75 
Pres. Annetta M. McInerney, Mahanoy 
ity 
Sec. Kathryn M. Spencer, Mahanoy 
City 
Mahanoy Township .........-. coccccccoe 66 


Pres. Peter J. Lawler, Mahanoy City 
Sec. Mary K. Conahan, Mahanoy City 
MINGraville co cccccess 
Pres. Grover C. Bair, “Minersville 
Sec. Pearl Mogel, Minersville 
POUSVING seccescccccccccccsecves cosccee 
Pres. H. G. Dunkelberger, Pottsville 
Sec. Anna C. peterpan Pottsville 
BROMEMACER 2 ecccccccerccccess coooe 97 
Pres. J. W. Cooper, ‘Shenandoah. 
Sec. Katherine McHale, Shenandoah 
OUR “aaccncecececennesaes cacccccece 63 
Pres. J. F. Derr, Tamaqua 
Sec. Martha W. King, Tamaqua 


West Mahanoy Township ...........+. 45 
Pres. Anthony D. O’Donnell, Lost Creek 
Sec. John J. Burke, Shenandoah 

Snyder County 

County Institute .. Kdedeweceeeccdeses 129 
Prem T. A. Stetler, "Middleburg 
Sec. 


Somerset County 
County Institute ...........06- etnectoce O46 
Pres. F. F. Foltz, Somerset 
Sec. Margaret Glotfelty, Elk Lick 
WHBDGE oekc dvicdicescuedcsqcudesceeesne - 48 
Pres. Irene Davenport, Windber 
Sec. Estella Kinney, Windber 


Sullivan County 
County Institute .......... Cdaseerens caw O 
Pres. M. R. Black, Lopez 
Sec. B. Marjorie Black, Lopez 


Susquehanna County 
County Institute ......ccccccccccece coos SO 
Pres. Lester R. Albert, Harford 
Sec. Richard Stillwell, Springville 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


94 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 
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No. of Percent 
Members Teachers 


Tioga County 


County Institute .....cccccecsenes coves S00 
Pres. Rock L. Butler, Wellsboro 
Sec. Eleanor Donovan, Elkland 


Union County 


Cemhe TrmttUtOs cnc caccedccdddecacauceo eee 
Pres. Emory O. Bickel, Mifflinburg 
Sec. Cyrus W. Huff, New Columbia 


Venango County 

County Institute ....ccceccceecscceececs 154 
Pres. L. R. Cutshall, “Cranberry 
Sec. W. C. Frantz, Rouseville 

Franklin ...... weaddecaccee Of 
Pres. Mary J. ‘Borland, Franklin 
Sec. Ruth Gealy, aan 

Ol CI cc cceccncetecus ésaceesee - 99 
Pres. LeRoy ‘Weller, oi City 
Sec. Josephine Plante, Oil City 


Warren County 
County Institute .......+6. 
Pres. C. S. Knapp, ‘Warren 
Sec. F. S. or Sheffield 
Warren ..cccccccccccce eeteasescececs BOG 
Pres, M. H. Deardorft, “Warren 
Sec. P. W. M. Pressel, Warren 


Washington County 
County Institute .......+.+.- vooe O98 
Pres. S. V. Kimberland, Washington 
Sec. E. E. Moore, Washington 
Charleroi ..cccccccccccccccccccece oe 
Pres. Thomas L. Pollock, “Charleroi 
Sec. Margaret Laird, Charleroi 
Donora ...ccccccccccces sesecaccossecs OF 
Pres. Fred C. Gruver, Donora 
Sec. Grace Montgomery, West Newton 
Monongahel ......ccccsceceee encessecee OS 
Pres. John H. Dorr, “Monongahela 
Sec. Mary B. bieeronne Monongahela 
WHAM. caesar ccacetacwenececcecenud - 135 
Pres. Sue J. Jones, Washington 
Sec. E. E. Moore Washington 


coccccccccce 288 


Wayne County 
County Institute ......eceeeeees aatauceonaee 
Pres. J. J. Koehler, Honesdale 
Sec. Mrs. Grace S. Perham, Gravity 


Westmoreland County 
County Institute ..... Sdéddeedtecacacaees 993 
Pres. W. G. Dugan, Greensburg 
Sec. Edna Rhodes, Mt. Pleasant 
Greensburg ....cccccccccccccccccccecccce 93 
Pres. Ruth D. Evans, Greensburg 
Sec. Irene Blakeney, Greensburg 
Jeannette ...cccccccccccccccccccece -- 63 
Pres. D. C. Longanecker, Jeannette 
Sec. May Ruffner, Greensburg 
Latrobe ..ccccccceccccccsccccncceccese eae “On 
Pres. Lyda J. Hays, Latrobe 
Sec. Helen P. Mercer, Latrobe 
MGNGGEON. «ci ceccscdesacndectecncecudesece 131 
Pres. H. E. Gress, Monessen 
Sec. W. F. Blackburn, Monessen 


Mt. Pleasant 22 csccccvccccctcccecceseses 71 
Pres. Lloyd F. Rumbaugh, Mt. Pleasant 
Sec. 

New Kensington ....cceeccccccccceees 70 


Pres. E. T. Chapman, New Kensington 

Sec. J. W. Nease, New Kensington 
Rostraver Township .......e.ceceees Ge 

Pres. Fred F. Herman, Belle “Vernon 

Sec. Agnes Hixson, Belle Vernon 


Vandergrift ......ce0- ecccccccccece§ ce 
Pres. J. R. Kurtz, Vandergrift 
Sec. 


Wyoming County 
County Institute ....cccccccccees ‘kot. ae 
Pres. Harry L. Stearns, Meshoppen 
Sec. Helen McCain, Tunkhannock 


York County 
County Institute .,.. 
Pres. Charles Albright, "York 
Sec. Wm. F. Wilson, Highrock 


100 


100 


70 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 
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No. of Per cent 
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Hanover 
Pres. S. M. Stouffer, Hanover 
Sec. 

York 
Pres. C. B. Heinly, York 
Sec. E. A. Glatfelter Spring Grove 


State Normal Schools: 

Bloomsburg State Normal School....... 
Pres. Charles H. Fisher, Bloomsburg 
Sec. W. B. Sutliff, Bloomsburg 

Central State Normal School............ 
Pres. Roy S. McDougall, Lock Haven 
Sec. L. J. Ulmer, Lock Haven 

Cheney State Normal School............ 
Pres. Leslie Pinkney Hill, Cheyney 
Sec. Bertha Scudder, Milford 

Clarion State Normal School........... . 
Pres. Clyde C. Green, Clarion 
Sec. J. W. F. Wilkinson, Clarion 

Cumberland Valley State Normal School. 
Pres. W. P. Harley, Shippensburg 
Sec. Hannah Kieffer, Shippensburg 

East Stroudsburg State Normal School.. 
Pres. D. W. LaRue, East Stroudsburg 
Sec. Carrie Ethel Baker, East Strouds- 

burg 

Edinboro State Normal School....... wow 
Pres. Wallace J. Snyder, Edinboro 
Sec. Frances Birchfield, Edinboro 

Indiana State Normal School..... 
Pres. M. J. Walsh, Indiana 
Sec. Inez E. Buchannon, Indiana 

Keystone State Normal School........... 
Pres. Charles C. Boyer, Kutztown 
Sec. Anna Heydt, Kutztown 

Mansfield State Normal School.......... 
Pres, George W. Cass, Mansfield 
Sec. Alice H. Doane, Mansfield 

Millersville State Normal School........ 
Pres. Fred Gaige, Millersville 
Sec. Esther Lenhardt, Millersville 


Slippery Rock State Normal School...... 
Pres. J. Linwood Eisenberg, Slippery 
Rock 


Sec. D. C. Murphy, Slippery Rock 
Southwestern State Normal School..... 
Pres. Carroll D. Champlin, California 
Sec. Ruth Young, California 
West Chester State Normal School...... 
Pres. Andrew T. Smith West Chester 
Sec. Elizabeth Criley, West Chester 


Colleges and Special Schools: 

Albright College 

Pres. C. A. Bowman, Myerstown 
Sec. V. C. Zener, Myerstown 

Allegheny College 
Pres. Fred W. Hixson, Meadville 
Sec. 

Bucknell University 
Pres. Emory W. Hunt, 
Sec. 

Dickinson College 
Pres. James H. Morgan, Carlisle 
Sec. Mervin G. Filler, Carlisle 


Lewisburg 


61 


185 


36 


26 


62 


41 


44 


34 


38 


31 


12 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


1090 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Number of Local Branches, 239. 


September, 1923 


Per cent 


Members Teachers 


No. of 
Drexel Institute ........ceecceeseces ° 
Pres. K. G. Matheson, Philadelphia 
Sec. 
Elizabethtown College ......ccccccceees 16 
Pres. J. G. Meyer, Elizabethtown 
Sec. H. H. Nye, Elizabethtown 
Franklin and Marshall College ........ 26 
Pres. P. M. Harbold, Lancaster 
Sec. E. M. Hartman, Lancaster 
Girard College ......ccccccccccccces 
Pres. Cheesman Abiah Herrick, Phila. 
Sec. 
Juniata College ....ccccseccccece eeees 9 
Pres. I. Harvey Brumbaugh, Hunt- 
ingdon 
Sec. A. W. Dupler, Huntingdon 
Lafayette College .......eeee eee 27 
Pres. William O. ‘Allen, Easton’ 
Sec. Fred W. Slantz, Easton 
Lebanon Valley College ......ccccccccee 11 
Pres. G. D. Gossard, Annville 
Sec. Elmer R. Hoke, Annville 
Emig URIVOTGRD 505 ccc csecesedeccosens 36 


Pres. Percy Hughes, Bethlehem 
Sec. L. R. Drown, Bethlehem 
Moravian Seminary for Women.......... 1 
Pres. Reinold Riemer, Bethlehem 
Sec. 


Muhiomberg Colese .cccccecascscvcscce . 7 
Pres. J. A. W. Haas, Allentown 
Sec. 

Penna. Institution for Deaf and Dumb.. 39 


Pres. Louise Upham, Mt. Airy, Phila. 
Sec. 
Pennsylvania State College ..... 
Pres. John Martin Thomas, State Col- 
lege 
Sec. David Allen Anderson, State College 
Seton Hill College ........ oc teaee 2 
Pres. M. Francesca, Greensburg 
Sec. 
Susquehanna University: 2... .cccescdesscs 10 
Pres. Charles F. Aikens, Selinsgrove 
Sec. E. M. Brungart, Selinsgrove 
Temple University s 
Pres. Laura H. Carnell, Philadelphia 
Sec. George E. Walk, Philadelphia 
University of Pennsylvania « «<..<ssesecss 50 
Pres. George Gailey Chambers, Phila. 
Sec. J. H. Minnick, Philadelphia. 
University of Pittsburgh... 2 ccecccsccs 12 
Pres. John G. Bowman Pittsburgh 


Sec. Sturgiss B. Davis, Pittsburgh 
Ursinus College ..... Gib pisibid winséia/h a 4:6°0'0-¥-0'0 19 

Pres. George L. Omwake, Collegeville 

Sec. Paul A. Mertz, Collegeville 
Washington and Jefferson............02. 16 

— S. S. Baker, Washington 

ec. 


Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf 19 
Pres. A. C. Manning, Edgewood 
Sec. 

Western Penna. School for the Blind.. 20 
Pres. B. S. Joice, Pittsburgh 
Sec. 


Number of members of the Association including 104 life members and others, 
47,703 (98.29 per cent of the certificated teachers of the State). 


Of the 214 Local Branches, 


Special Schools, 


exclusive of the 25 Colleges, 
but including all of the State Normal Schools, 


Universities and 
189 or 88.31 


per cent were 100 per cent in their membership in the Association for 1922-23. 
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NEW BOOKS 


THE BUSINESS OF SELLING. By Harold White- 
head, The College of Business Adminis- 
tration, Boston University. 247 pp. 
American Book Company. $1.40. 

The book dignifies the art of salesmanship, 
in that it makes the student realize that every- 
one has something to sell and consciously or 
unconsciously practices this art. It treats the 
various steps in making a sale, discusses the 
development of personality in salesmanship 
and stresses the ethical side: good morals, 
right habits, uprightness and service to others. 
Questions for discussion relate to everyday 
experiences and call for creative thinking. 


THE Boys’ AND GIRLS’ READERS. Primer 60c, 
First Reader 60c, Second Reader 72c, 
Third Reader 76c. Teachers’ Manual for 
First Grade 88c. (Second and Third Grade 
Manual in Preparation.) Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. [Illustrations in color. 

Stories of daily activities of both rural and 

city children. Intermingled with this real life 
are stories in cumulative folk-tale style. In 
the Primer there are about three new words 
to the page, those that children mostly use 
and those most common in children’s litera- 
ture, as shown by the Thorndike Word Book. 
The teaching of phonetics in these readers is 
carefully planned. The Keynote of the course 
is, Reading is Thinking. The First Grade 
Manual, a Help-book for Teachers, has draw- 
ings planned by the author and executed by 
Katherine Healey. The book features the 
following: motivation of reading exercises, 
correlation with other activities, number work, 
hand work, language, rhythm, seat work, grad- 
ing by diagnostic tests for defectives, repeti- 
tion of vocabulary, use of games, silent reading 
exercises. 


On REND L’ARGENT. Par Francois Coppée. 
Edited with Notes, Exercises and Vocabu- 
lary by Philip Warner Harry, Franklin 
and Marshall College. 149 pp. Ginn and 
Company. 72c. 


Coppée showed a preference for depicting 
humble scenes rather than those of luxury and 
pomp. Students thus gain a knowledge of 
everyday conditions in France as they are 
learning to read the French language. The 
scene of this story is in Paris, the author’s 
native city. Because of frequent reference 
to its topography, the editor includes a two- 
page map for reference. 


THE F-u-N Book. By Mabel Guinnip LaRue, 
Formerly Teacher of Education, State 
Normal School, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Illustrated in colors by Maud and Miska 
Petersham. 110 pp. The Macmillan 
Company. 68c. 

For the primer age. Stories of animals, 
with a great deal of action and of children in 
everyday life. The vocabulary of 424 different 
words falls mostly within the 2,000 most com- 
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mon words. Those outside are phonetic. The 


illustrations are very attractive. 


A FRIEND INDEED. By Julia Augusta Schwartz. 
Illustrated. 222 pp. The Macmillan Co. 
80c. 

Fascinating stories of different periods, nar- 
rating the adventures of a cave-boy, a slave- 
boy, a Grecian youth, a Roman, a little girl 
of the Dark Ages, a little countess during the 
French Revolution, and finally a lad whom a 
kindly policeman befriended in the San Fran- 
cisco earthquake. Excellent supplementary 
reading for the intermediate grades. 


THE EARLY HERDSMEN. By Katharine Eliza- 
beth Dopp, Formerly Lecturer in Exten- 
sion Division, University of Chicago. 232 
pp. Rand McNally & Company. 

Portrays the conditions of life, the fears, the 
superstitions, the pressure of hunger, the 
growing scarcity of game, which forced man 
to emerge from savagery and to establish 
friendly relations with the sheep, the cow and 
the goat, giving them care and protection in 
exchange for a regular supply of milk and an 
occasional supply of meat. Each chapter is 
followed by a list of Things to Do and Things 
to Think About. At the end are Suggestions 
to Teachers. Excellent illustrations on a good 
grade of paper. Supplementary reading for 
intermediate grades. 


Vircit’s AENEID and OviD’Ss METAMORPHOSES. 
Edited by J. B. Greenough, G. L. Kitt- 
redge and Thornton Jenkins. 689 pp. Ginn 
and Company. $1.92. 

In addition to the first six books of the 
Aeneid, this text gives selections from the 
other six, with summaries in English of the 
omitted portions; thus completing the story. 
The stories from Ovid meet the 1923-1925 
college entrance requirements. A grammatical 
summary in the introduction, with cross refer- 
ences in the notes, a simplified vocabulary and 
numerous illustrations are among the special 
features of the text. 


THE STUDENT’S SPELLING AID. By Ray Van 
Vort, Head of the Department of English, 
John Marshall High School, Richmond, 
Va. 96 pp. Charles E. Merrill Company, 
New York. 

A vocabulary of 1,884 words frequently mis- 
spelled by high school students. It includes 
the Jones’ “100 Spelling Demons”; the com- 
mon rules of spelling with their troublesome 
exceptions; common spelling difficulties with 
errors in heavy type; errors due to mispro- 
nunciation; homonyms, prefixes, suffixes; and 
the “150 Troublemakers.” It also includes 
business and grammatical terms, names of 
famous authors and places, geographical and 
mathematical terms and a vocabulary of home 
economics and vocational arts. The text gives 
frequent dictation exercises, with blank pages 
for the student’s own list of difficulties. 


LEARNING ENGLISH. By Annie Fisher, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 306 pp. Ginn and Company. 
$1.00. 
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A conversation and language book for new 
Americans. The text takes up the complete 
sentence from the first and includes a vocabu- 
lary for the industrial worker in his daily ex- 
periences. The nouns are mostly concrete and 
the verbs those of action. The essential points 
of grammar, enunciation drills, principal parts 
of verbs, singulars and plurals are among the 
difficulties treated. 


WE AND Our Work. By Joseph French John- 
son, Dean and Professor of Political 
Economy and Finance, New York Uni- 
versity; President, Alexander Hamilton 
Institute. With 20 full-page drawings, 
50 charts and.700 halftone and line illus- 
trations. 301 pp. The American View- 
point Society, Boni and Liveright, Inc., 
61 W. 48th St., New York. 

From the first chapter, “Work, the Creator 
of Civilization,” on through discussions of fac- 
tories, farms, transportation, wealth, banks, 
trade and tariff, rent and interest, wages and 
profits, labor organizations, savings, good and 
hard times, the text is easy of comprehension 
and fascinating. The last chapter, “Through 
Cooperation to Peace and Prosperity” cites 
benefits gained from square deals between 
labor and capital. The contents are visualized 
by attractive pictures, making up half of each 
page. At the end are questions and problems. 
The text is well adapted to secondary schools. 


HE TEMPEST. Edited by Milton M. Smith, 
Head of English Dept., Horace Mann 
School for Boys, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. Charles E. Merrill Com- 
pany, New York. 

This edition helps students visualize “The 
Tempest” as a play. It gives directions for 
the interpretation and action of each character 
and explains how to imitate thunder, rain and 
wind, to help in the presentation. The intro- 
duction discusses the Elizabethan background 
—a history of the drama before Shakespeare’s 
time and a description of the theatre of his 
day. It also includes a sketch of Shakespeare’s 
life and an account of the various perform- 
ances of the play. 


LEADING FACTS FOR NEW AMERICANS. By Ralph 
Philip Boas, Central High School, Spring- 
field, Mass. and Louise S. Boas. 216 pp. 
American Book Company. 68c. 


Presents varied material for reading, com- 
position and conversation and opportunities 
for teaching history, geography, civics, hy- 
giene, science, economics and biography. At 
the end of each lesson, “Topics for further 
thought” stimulate interest in striking person- 
alities, fundamental principles of American- 
ism, new and broadening facts and experiences 
of daily life. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF ECONOMICS. 
By W. M. W. Splawn, University of Texas 
and W. B. Bizzell, President Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas. 386 pp. 
Ginn and Company. $1.72. 
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For high school students, that they may 
realize what it means to live in society. Young 
folks need to know why we have specialization, 
interdependence, competition, cooperation, pro- 
duction and transportation difficulties, govern- 
mental action and social policies. The book is 
also adapted to the general reader who may 
not have had the advantages of high school 
training. 


CONSTRUCTIVE ENGLISH. By Francis Kingsley 
Ball. 458 pp. Ginn and Company. $1.28. 
This pocket-sized volume contains points in 
grammar, sentence structure, diction, letter 
writing, punctuation and spelling. Its pages 
of Do’s and Don’ts and correct pronunciation 
should interest any one who cares for good 
English, while its index and its cross refer- 
ences are exceptionally valuable. 


ESSENTIALS OF ECONOMICS. By Fred Rogers 
Fairchild, Yale University. 543 pp. 
American Book Company. $1.60. 

A text that constantly refers to the stu- 
dent’s everyday life and to the simpler prob- 
lems of business. Its main divisions are: 
foundations of the science of economics; eco- 
nomic organization for protection; demand and 
supply; price and value; money and banking; 
trade and transportation; risk and its part 
in modern business; economics of government; 
distribution of wealth and income. Diagrams, 
charts, illustrations, problems and exercises 
clarify the text and develop the reasoning 
powers, making the text a practical study 
for high school pupils. 


STANDARD MECHANICAL PRACTICES IN REPAIR- 
ING FARM MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT. 
By Gustaf H. Radebaugh, Assistant Man- 
ager Shop Laboratories, Mechanical Engi- 
neering Dept., University of Illinois. 260 
pp. The Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. $2.75. 

The text gives practical information for 
farmers and students for the economical opera- 
tion of modern power farm machinery. It is 
in line with the work of the Federal Board 
and the Smith- Hughes Bill, which place repair 
practices in their agricultural training courses. 
It first discusses the farm repair shop and its 
equipment. Then follow chapters on the mak- 
ing as well as the repairing of many useful 
tools; work in concrete and in sheet metal, 
pipe work, belts and pulleys. The Appendix 
contains much useful information and many 
valuable tables. Especially helpful are the 
numerous pictures of project operations. The 
author fairly teaches his subject with motion 
pictures. 


SomE CONTRIBUTIONS TO CHILD PSYCHOLOGY. 
By Margaret Drummond, Edinburgh Pro- 
vincial Training College. 151 pp. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.50. 

Today we hear of a new psychology, ema- 
nating from the consulting-room of the phy- 
sician, not from the laboratory of the scien- 
tist. It is to help those who have failed to 
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adjust themselves to life. Such failures usu- 
ally have their roots in childish experiences, 
which have been forgotten. The author cites 
her own observations and experiences with 
her nieces and other children, under such 
topics as cradle education, appetite tendencies, 
emotional and general tendencies, games, im- 
agination, magic, faults and their discovery. 
“To the young child this world is of necessity 
like the world of the fairy story.” She would 
postpone fairy stories and tales of magic until 
the child has experience enough to separate 
the gold from the dross. Too much phantasy, 
so often formless and poor in content, indulges 
the unconscious at the expense of the conscious 
life, so that the possibilities of the personality 
are never realized. A thought-stirring book 
for parents and teachers of little folk. 


ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC, Grade II. By Nina 
B. Glass. 106 pp. Illustrated. Ginn and 
Company. 56c. 

The text presents, applies and drills in logi- 
cal sequence the forty-five primary number 
facts given. It also includes reading and prac- 
tice of numbers to 1,000, objective work in 
measures and fractions and the multiplication 
tables up to and including 5’s. The pictures, 
problems and drills stimulate through motive 
and interest as related to life. 


THE BIBLE CLASS AND THE COMMUNITY. By 
John A. Cross, President First National 
Bank, Bruin, Pa. 160 pp. Fleming H. 
Revell Company. $1.25. 

In simple, straightforward manner Mr. 
Cross sets forth the development of character 
as the chief aim of the Bible Class. For this 
purpose is the church establishing schools of 
religious education and vacation Bible schools. 
The author is most practical in his treatment 
of the survey of resources of the community, 
of the power of the key-man as a leader, of 
the relation of religion and business and of 
habit as the social balance wheel. His work 
is suggestive for good to the individual, the 
class and the community. 


First YEAR ALGEBRA. By Herman H. Wright, 
New York, Wilbur M. Yeingst, Mount 
Carmel, Emory O. Bickel, Union County 
and Elmer E. Kuntz, East Stroudsburg. 
270 pp. Weidenhamer and Company. 


The text introduces the pupil to algebraic 
numbers by easy transitions from arithmetical 
numbers and is quite ingenious in giving the 
conception of the equation and negative num- 
bers. It arouses the pupil’s interest by show- 
ing him at once the value of the algebraic 
method of solving problems and checking the 
results. It contains the irreducible minimum 
of first year requirements and gives them in 
clear, simple language. 


CHEMISTRY AS APPLIED TO PROBLEMS OF HOME 

AND COMMUNITY. By Pauline G. Beery, 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry, Penn- 
sylvania State College. 85 illustrations, 
547 pp. J. B. Lippincott Company. $3.50. 
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The purpose is to point out to the college 
woman the relation between the science of 
chemistry and the problems of her everyday 
life. Whereas three generations ago, woman’s 
work was chiefly that of producing within the 
home the many articles needed by herself and 
by the members of her family, the modern 
woman’s task has largely become that of select- 
ing from a vast number of factory-made com- 
modities, those best suited for the purpose for 
which they are needed. The woman of today, 
therefore, should be taught something of the 
composition, of the methods of refining, and 
the preparations of the articles in common 
daily use, so that, as a consumer, she may 
know how to judge values wisely. The aim 
is two-fold: 1. To present such parts of the 
science of chemistry as prove useful as a 
foundation for subsequent college courses and, 
2. To present chemical subject matter which, 
in itself, is a direct application to the prob- 
lems of a woman’s life. 


DatRY FARMING PrRoJEcTs. By Carl Edwin 
Ladd, Cornell University. 327 pp. The 
Macmillan Company. $1.60 

A handbook for.dairymen. Primarily in- 
tended for pupils in Smith-Hughes vocational 
agricultural courses. Its author is a successful 
dairy farmer, an expert in farm management 
and an experienced teacher and supervisor of 
vocational agriculture. It is presupposed that 
every user of this text has the care of one or 

more cows, either as a home project or as a 

practical dairy herd. Chapter I gives a 

monthly project calendar. Then follow discus- 

sions on selection, breeds, dairy records, feed- 
ing, care, sanitation of quarters, production 
of clean milk, crop rotation, cattle diseases, 
choosing a location and financing a dairy farm. 


How WE Are Fep. A Geographical Reader by 
James Franklin Chamberlain, University 
of California, Southern Branch, Los An- 
— 200 pp. The Macmillan Company. 
88c. 


This study begins with the commodities in 
constant use and finally encompasses the whole 
world, but always with the home as the base 
of operations. It emphasizes the interdepend- 
ence of individuals, communities and nations 
and a genuine respect for the work of the 
hands and for the worker. It dwells upon 
habits of conversation and thrift in its study 
of food production. Many illustrations with 
descriptive notes and with questions awaken 
interest, as do questions at the end of each 
chapter. 


THE NEw DEMOCRACY IN THE TEACHING OF 
ENGLISH. Three lectures by Walter 
Barnes, Fairmont State Normal School, 
West Virginia, 95 pp. Rand McNally and 
Company. 

To teachers of English this series of lectures 
should prove a stimulating means of checking 
up methods and aims in teaching. The subject 
matter is concrete, tangible and helpful. Mr. 
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Barnes treats the cultural and practical value 
of literature and composition in a fearless 
and thought-producing manner. 


THE WorL”D Book Company, Yonkers, New 


York, are publishers of a series of Meas- 


urement Tests of special interest to grade 
and high school teachers who are using 
intelligence measurements. , 

1. Morrison-McCall Spelling Scale—8 lists 
from the Ayres scale of 1,000 words. The 
words of each list range progressively from 
easy to difficult, the same list may be given in 
grades 2-8. Age and grade norms are avail- 
able. The words are used in sentences. 25 
cents net. 

2. Wilson Language Error Tests, designed 
to detect common errors. A group test con- 
taining 3 short stories with 28 common lan- 
guage errors. May be used in any grade above 
2. Directions for scoring and making prac- 
tical use of the results. Specimen set 15 cents. 

Van Wagenen English Composition 
Seale. Rate for 3 elements—thought content, 
structure and mechanics. A separate scale 
for three types of composition-exposition, nar- 
ration and description. Complete directions 
for using the scale with compositions. 25 cents 
net. 

4. Lewis English Composition Seales. For 
Measuring business and social correspondence 
letter writing. This most common form of 
composition makes a practical basis for tests. 
Separate scales measure each type of letter. 
Directions for use. 25 cents net. 

5. Ruch-Popenoe General Science Tests— 
For use in grades 7-9. Part 1, 50 items con- 
cerning elementary scientific facts. Part 2 
measures the ability to identify apparatus, 
organisms, structures and principles and to 
apply principles of a science to simple prob- 
lems, 20 diagrams and drawings. Published 
in form A and form B. Either form can be 
given in 45 minutes. Contains a manual of 
directions. Specimen set 25 cents. 


READING TO FIND Out. A Silent Reader for 
Primary Grades by Frances Ross, The 
Moraine Park School, Dayton, Ohio. 90 pp. 
Illustrated. The Macmillan Company. 60c. 

Developed from a few leaflets printed to 
ascertain if children like to read directions and 
carry them out. Describes simple games which 
children six to eight years of age can read, 
and play under their own direction. These 
games give repetition of new words so natur- 
ally as to attract. Children will refer again 
and again to the directions, as they love to 
find out and tell others how to play. 


PROGRESSIVE TYPEWRITING. By Harry F. Ad- 


mire, Brown’s Business College, Bloom- 
ington, Ill. 207 pp. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.20. 


After the student has grasped the funda- 
mental principles in the handling of the type- 
writer and the fingering of the keyboard, the 
instructor may let him depend largely upon the 
instructions preceding each lesson. Grading 
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cards for both students and teacher permit 
each to check up on the work. The text treats 
theory, letter writing, speed, invoices and state- 
ments, telegrams, stencils, copying and filing, 
pay rolls, legal papers, specifications, tabulat- 
ing. It also gives suggestions to teachers, 
budgets of students’ work, international con- 
test rules and records, figures, location charts 
and models. 


MOONLIGHT SCHOOLS. For the Emancipation of 
Adult Illiterates. By Cora Wilson Stew- 
art, Chairman Illiteracy Commission, N. 
E. A. 194 pp. Illustrated. E. P. Dutton 
& Company, New York. 

While acting as voluntary secretary to il- 
literate folk, the writer, then Superintendent 
of Schools, Rowan County, Kentucky, conceived 
the idea of establishing moonlight schools. 
From a canvass on Labor Day, 1911, she and 
her teachers anticipated an initial attendance 
of about 150. To their surprise, 1,200 came. 
From this experiment the work spread through- 
out Kentucky and to Tennessee, the Carolinas, 
Georgia, Alabama, Minnesota and many other 
states. Mrs. Stewart later became the author 
of the Act creating the Illiteracy Commission 
and has written several textbooks for adult 
illiterates. She writes convincingly of the need 
of these schools as she relates the many uplift- 
ing influences resulting therefrom. The chal- 
lenge has been answered by leaders all over 
the nation with the slogan, “No illiteracy in 
the United States in 1930.” 


ELEMENTARY LATIN. With Correlated Studies 
in English. For Junior and Senior High 
Schools. By L. H. Ullman, Head of Latin 
Dept., University of Iowa and Norman E. 
Henry, Peabody High School, Pittsburgh. 
391 pp. Lllustrated. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.40. 

The vocabulary is largely from a list of 
words having the largest number of English 
derivatives in ordinary prose. Each lesson 
contains both Latin and English word studies: 
prefixes, suffixes, loan words, phonetic changes, 
spelling, abbreviations, phrases and quotations. 
Cross references to elementary English gram- 
mar (seven pages) offer drill work for such 
as need it. Graded reading dealing with Ro- 
man life, private and public, some for rapid 
sight reading, gives an introduction to Roman 
civilization. The text also provides conversa- 
tional material, a list of classroom phrases, two 
Latin plays written for review of forms and 
vocabulary, a section showing correlation of 
French and Spanish with Latin, and various 
teaching devices. = 


MEASUREMENT IN HIGH EDUCATION. Ben. D. 
Wood, Assistant to the Dean Columbia 
College, Columbia University. 3837 pp. 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-the- 
Hudson. $2.16. 

Account of trial of the usefulness of mental 
tests in meeting problems of instruction and 
administration in a modern college during a 
three-year period. Method, practicability, and 
reliability of the Thorndike test are treated. 
New types of examinations are given. Appen- 
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dices include sample questions and suggested 
improvements. 


MENTAL TESTS AND THE CLASSROOM TEACHER. 
Virgil E. Dickson, Director Bureau of Re- 
search and Guidance, Oakland, California. 
231 pp. World Book Company, Yonkers- 
on-the-Hudson. $1.80. 

For teachers from kindergarten to uni- 
versity. Written in simple language for those 
untrained in testing. Shows (1) why mental 
tests are needed, (2) what they are like, (3) 
how they can be made most useful. 


THE ALLEN SPELLING TABLET. Charles Forest 
Allen, Principal of West Side Junior High 
School, Little Rock, Arkansas. Charles E. 
Merrill Company. 1923. 

By placing side by side the list of attempts 
and list of missed words the pupil makes his 
problem individual, for the words which the 
child can spell are easily eliminated. 


METHODS IN ELEMENTARY ENGLISH. By Nell 
J. Young, Minneapolis and Frederick W. 
Memmott, Principal in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
238 pp. D. Appleton and Company. 

For the first three grades. Work in the first 
grade consists of oral composition in two and 
three sentences. The text throughout stresses 
the sentence sense to avoid the “and,” “so” or 
“but” habit. It includes pictures for individual 
interpretation; stories for reproduction; dra- 
matization work; class criticism; a list of 
common errors; language, voice, enunciation 
and pronunciation drills and games. A wealth 
of interesting material. 


A SHortT SocIAL AND POLITICAL HISTORY OF 
BRITAIN. By R. L. Mackie, Lecturer in 
History at the Training College, Dundee. 
440 pp. World Book Company. $1.88. 

An introduction to British history for high 
school students. The task emphasizes a ra- 
tional development in British history and an 
economic political evolution. It abandons the 
strict chronological order, that it may group re- 
lated topics. Most interesting will the reader 
find the author’s temperate manner of handling 
such topics as the Irish question, the Ameri- 
can Revolution and the World War. The illus- 
trations are mostly of authentic portraits, 
views of buildings of historic interest, 
of costumes and armour in common use, or 
reproductions of old prints and drawings. 

Maps, synopsis and chronological index accom- 

pany the text. 


A NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By M. A. Leiper, 
Western Kentucky Teachers College and 
A. Gordon Wilson. 362 pp. The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.20. 

A text for high schools, normal schools and 
teacher training classes. It contains outlines, 
observations and suggested methods of ap- 
proach, also explanations of difficult idioms. 
It treats language as a living, growing body 
of usages subject to change. Among its spe- 
cial features are: historical paragraphs trac- 
ing the development of idioms in our language; 
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references, topics and suggestions for further 
study; exercises; outlines for review. 


CONSTRUCTION. AND REPAIR WORK FOR THE 
Farm. By F. Theodore Struck, Assistant 
Director Vocational Education, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction of Penn- 
sylvania. 3882 pp. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $2.90. 

Written primarily for vocational agricul- 
tural students in high schools and colleges. The 
text should also be helpful to farmers engaged 
in plant and animal production. Sections may 
be adapted to short-unit courses of instruc- 
tion or they may be amplified by use of refer- 
ence material cited. The chapters discuss the 
school shop, tools for construction and repair 
work, materials, work relating to gardening, 
poultry raising, field crops, horticulture, hog 
raising, horses, dairying, general farm pro- 
jects and the farm home. Numerous illustra- 
tions and detailed drawings add to the value 
of the text. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 
Some of these will be reviewed later. 


America, A History of Our Country. By Wil- 
liam J. Long. 531 pp. Ginn and Company. 
$1.64. 

ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By 
Charles Oman, University of Oxford. 307 
pp. Longmans, Green and Co. 

CONTEMPORARY PoETRY. Edited by Marguerite 
Wilkinson. 372 pp. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 96c. 

THE BETHLEHEM BacH CuHor. A History and 
Critical Compendium. By Raymond Wal- 
ters, Dean of Swarthmore College. Silver 
Anniversary Edition. Illustrated, 343 pp. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 

PRACTICAL MAP-EXERCISES AND SYLLABUS IN 
EUROPEAN HIsTory TO 1714 AND SINCE 
1714, two books. By Mildred C. Bishop and 
Edward K. Robinson. 32 pp. each. Ginn 
and Company. 56c each. 


THE Book OF THE LONG TRAIL. By Henry New- 
bolt. School Edition. Illustrated. Edited 
by J Allen. 177 pp. Longmans, Green 
and Co. 


RuRAL EpucaTion, A Critical Study of the 
Objectives and Needs of the Rural Ele- 
mentary School. By Orville Gilbert Brim, 
Cornell University. 302 pp. The Macmil- 
lan Company. $1.40. 


Occupations, A Textbook for the Educational, 
Civic and Vocational Guidance of Boys 
and Girls. By Enoch B. Gowin, William 
A. Wheatley, State Normal School, Edin- 
boro, Pa., and John M. Brewer, Harvard 
University. Illus. 441 pp. Ginn and Com- 
pany. $1.48. 


JUST BETWEEN OURSELVES. Practical Talks to 
Industrial and Vocational Teachers. By 
Arthur D. Dean, Teachers College, Colum- 


(Continued on page 63) 
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SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRESS 


The New Castle Board of Education has 
under construction a fifteen room building 
known as the Rose Avenue Building. It is to 
be used for an elementary platoon school. 

County Superintendent of Schools, Clyde T. 
Saylor, reports that Chester County’s joint 
consolidated school building containing 21 class 
rooms will be ready for use September 1. It 
has a school site of six acres. Willistown 
township is replacing an overcrowded two- 
room consolidated school with a four room 
building on a 12 acre site. 

McAlisterville, Juniata County, is building 
a high school building and expects to install a 
4 year course. 

New Kensington is erecting 2 portable school 
buildings as an annex to the junior high 
school. 

Kate G. Barnes, assistant county superinten- 
dent, reports for Mercer County a new high 
school building at Sharon and a new elemen- 
tary school in Wilmington township. 

Sunbury’s new $125,000 ninth ward school 
building will be completed October 1. 

Superintendent H. R. Vanderslice reports 
that Coatesville plans to build a new elemen- 
tary school building and an addition to the 
colored school during the next year. 

L. M. Wilson reports the following new 
buildings for Jefferson county: in Brookville, 
an addition to the high school; in Richards- 
ville, a new high school to be opened Septem- 
ber 1; in Brockwayville, a new school to be 
completed this fall. 

A new $225,000 grade school building, mod- 
ern in equipment, will be dedicated in Car- 
negie on September 14 by Dr. J. George Becht, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. Thomas 
J. George, Superintendent of Carnegie Public 
Schools, states that the swimming pool is al- 
ready in use and popular with the entire com- 
munity. 

Upper Darby School District, H. M. Menden- 
hall, Superintendent, will open a new 12 room 
school in September, to be known as the Card- 
ington-Stonehurst Public School. At Fernwood 
in the same township a new school building 
will be completed April 1, 1924. 

County Superintendent James F. Chapman 
states that Indiana Borough is building a new 
$450,000 high school. East Wheatfield and 
Armagh districts are building a joint con- 
solidated grade and high school building, lo- 
cated on the William Penn Highway. 

Hubert C. Eicher, Director, Bureau of 
School Buildings, Department of Public In- 
struction, has just completed his survey of 
the school building plant of Reading. 

C. B. Dissinger, superintendent of schools 
of Pike county, states that Matamoras is to 
have a new 11 room high school with an audi- 
torium equipped with a motion picture machine. 

Lackawaxen township, Pike county, is to 
have a modern two room school house ready 
for use by the last of November. 

The conditions of the school buildings of 
Pike county were tested by the Butterworth 
School Building Score Cards and each school 
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board was presented with the results of the 
test. Consequently, many improvements in 
building conditions were made during the sum- 
mer. 

Pittsburgh has dedicated 3 new grade build- 
ings, Greenfield, Perry and Fairywood and one 
high school building, Langley high school. At 
the dedication of Langley high school Thomas 
E. Finegan made the address and Superinten- 
dent William M. Davidson presented an oil 
painting, the work of James Bonar, superin- 
tendent of buildings. 

Superintendent J. M. Yetter of Monroe 
County reports two new school buildings in 
Stroud and Chestnuthill townships. 

T. K. Johnston, superintendent of schools, 
states that McKees Rocks will open a new 
17 room grade building in which the depart- 
mental work for the 6th, 7th and 8th grades, 
including cooking and sewing, will be taught. 

Superintendent I. H. Russell reports the 
following new school buildings in Erie county: 
high school at Albion; an 8 room junior high 
school at Lawrence Park to be opened January 
1 and a rural school in Amity township. 

Superintendent A. G. C. Smith reports many 
school improvements in Delaware county. 
Birmingham township and two districts of 
Chester county have built a consolidated 
school near Chadds Ford; Lower Chichester 
last year completed an 8 room building; Clif- 
ton Heights completed an attractive stone 
building last term; Collingdale is erecting a 
junior high school; Glenolden and Norwood 
have completed a model joint high school build- 
ing; the 4 schools of Marple township have 
consolidated and will occupy the new building 
in September; Middletown township has a new 
three room stone building. 

J. C. Taylor, superintendent of schools, 
reports the following improvements in Lacka- 
wanna county: a ten room school building at 
Clarks Summit to be ready Jan. 1; in South 
Abington a remodeling and addition of two 
rooms to the graded school; a new consolidated 
school building in Jefferson township to be 
completed in December and in Madison town- 
ship a bond issue for a new consolidated school. 

The old high school building at Lewistown 
is being repaired at an expense of $40,000. 

Berwick public schools are to have a new 
grade building made necessary by the union 
of Berwick and North Berwick. 

G. A. Grim, superintendent of Northampton 
county schools states that new buildings will 
be completed for the opening of school in the 
Seidersville and Wind Gap districts. 

The new Nazareth high school will be ready 
for use some time during the 1923-24 school 
term. 


George L. Swank, county superintendent, 
reports work toward the partial consolidation 
of the schools of Point township, Northum- 
berland county. 7 

County Superintendent J. W. Sweeney re- 
ports that a new $150,000 senior high school 
building is being erected at Ridgway, Elk 
county. 
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Coudersport, Potter county, has just com- 
pleted a $50,000 primary building. 

The new vocational building at Ulysses will 
be ready for use in December. 

Jefferson Township, Lackawanna County, is 
building a $20,000 consolidated school. 

Throop has a high school and Mayfield an 
eight-room grade building under construction. 


Some of the Larger Building Projects 


No. of 
District Type of Bldg. Status Class 

rooms 
Lancaster... 563 < (OO eee Plans submitted.16 & anx 
Clata 0.6008. — Didi ckucnes Plans submitted. 6 new 
Ces sks Eee aesanea ce Prel. plans sub... 24 & anx. 
Came. coe cv ces H. $ & Grade... . Plans submitted .30 c. r. 
Harrison Twp. 

Brackenridge B.Joint H.S....... Plans submitted .21 & anx. 
Woodlawn....... it Sep eeheer ay Plans submitted .16 & anx. 
RE [Co Nearing comple- 

MM ss. <.<:+ «sv eee eee 
PROMS s-5-3 ete eiacate Grade & H.S....Under constr... .12 & anx. 
CHARGERS wis ces Grade & Jr. H. S. Plans approved. .24 & anx. 
ML a's 4.6 90-30 . y & Serre Plans submitted.19 & anx. 
Ridgway....<.<s-. Ce be caketoas Out for bids... . .12& anx. 
CO) eee B.S addne.. ss Plans submitted. 14 c. r. 
New Castle...... oe | See Completed and 

occupied....... 38 & anx. 

Lebanon......... co ee Plans submitted. 4 & anx. 
Allentown....... (a er Plans submitted .21 & anx. 
LGUAUG lis <:o:6:0.¢:9:0. te sc 6 vane wos Plans submitted .18 & anx. 
Plains Twp...... MEG Scewacewed Plans submitted.19 & anx. 
SHI cece GeO ccaccuewse Under constr... .32 & anx. 
Ardmore......... es Ges 0 bv e wns Nearing comple. 24 & anx. 
BGMOM: ccvichacss (2): Seer Contract 

awarded...... 12 & anx. 
Seana ..53:6<9's Me We od sine Under constr... .22 & anx. 
Scranton... .....6 6 (es | A ete Nearing compl.. 4 & anx. 
Monongahela 

re Si Be Sec ve cece Plans submitted.19 & anx. 
Charleroi Wevtucee RRC ics cosvevaued Plans submitted .35 & anx. 


With the exception of one of the projects listed above each 
will cost over $100,000. There are several hundred school build- 
ing projects in the State that will each cost less than $100, 
The total school building program for this year will cost ap- 
proximately $20,000,000 


Philadelphia District 
Type No.of Rooms Cost 


~~ here re J. H...36 A, Gym... $728,000 
WIRY COGNGi gs casing cnnenaes jJ.H...36 A, Gym... 798,000 
*Ann How Shaw.....2seses a AB: 1136 A, Gym... 730,000 
by OR See Grade..40 A. Gym... 468,000 
PRORBOIGUGH. 6.0.00 cccicccces J. H...36 A, Gym... 811,000 
WE ce acs cuisleek yn nsae Grade. 0 An. cvccscc 199,598 
*Kennedy Crossan........... Grade..14A,2Gym. 291,499 
*9th Sts. Arbington.......... Grade..37A,2Gym. 485,002 
*Germantown, S. Hampton...Grade..22A,2Gym. 536,219 
*3rd and Duncann........... Grade. .22 A, 2 Gym 512,362 
E. Washington Lane and Mus- 

CEs cekckcn na s0s 0 bbs ee wee .H...40A,2Gym. 961,247 
pe Do See Grade..32 A,2Gym. 525,439 
Kmorr & Costa@e...ccccccces Grade..32A,2Gym. 534,211 
TFG Be Ric cv ccvccccses Grade. .32 A, 2 Gym 544,000 
GARR Ee DORR 5. siarcincc eccaeic Grade..32A,2Gym. 415,000 
TPE I sy dé one caccedecs Grade..32A,2Gym. 547,497 
Le a ere J. H...46A,2Gym. 1,018,505 
Torresdale aa & Wakelin....J. H...46A,2 Gym. 1,315,000 
47th & Fairmount Ave....... J. H...46A,2 Gym. 1,020,577 


*Under Construction. 


Pittsburgh District 


Total Cost 
1921 Greenfield Elementary..........2.ccccees $602,819 00 
1921 Perry Elementary..........-ccccccsevees 550,785 00 
NOME MIR PO ese oc6c 652 cc wer cneteccasaes 653,267 00 
1922 Fairywood Elementary...... weRrseanvnes 40,929 00 
1922 John Morrow Annex No. 2........--+++++ 95,961 00 
1922 Gladstone Addition.............+..+++++: 187,418 00 
1922 South High Junior-Senior Annex.......... 581,903 55 
1922 Beechwood Elementary School Addition. 415,262 00 
1923 Peabody High School Addition........... 627,826 40 
1923 Halls Grove School...........seeeeeeeeee 156,349 00 
1915 
1921 +} Westinghouse High School............... 1,721,105 30 
1923 
1923 David B. Oliver High School............. 841,774 00 


1923 Chatham Elementary School............- 231,325 00 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


JOSIAH H. PENNIMAN, Provost of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, was elected President 
of the University at the August meeting of 
the Board of Trustees. A year ago Major 
General Leonard Wood, who had been offered 
the presidency, cabled the Board of Trustees 
for an extension of his leave of absence as 
he was needed in the Philippines. President 
Penniman will at once start a campaign to 
raise $10,000,000 for the University. : 


PHILANDER PRIESTLY CLAXTON, Provost of 
the State University of Alabama since his re- 
tirement as United States Commissioner of 
Education two years ago, has been elected 
superintendent of schools of Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
at a salary of $13,500. This salary is a new 
high —- mark for a city superintendent of 
schools. 


Dr. HENRY W. A. HANSON, Pastor of the 
Messiah Lutheran Church, Harrisburg, is the 
new President of Gettysburg College. He is 
a graduate of the Gettysburg Theological 
Seminary of the Lutheran Church. 


Ira N. McCLosKEY, superintendent of schools 
of Clinton County for the past twenty-one 
years, has resigned because of ill health. He 
is succeeded by Guy Brosius, a native of Clin- 
ton County, a graduate of Bucknell College, 
formerly instructor in English in the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh and Associate Professor in 
Dickinson College. 


G. C. L. Riemer, for the past five years Di- 
rector of Modern Languages, Department of 
Public Instruction, has succeeded Charles H. 
Fischer as Principal of the State Normal 
School at Bloomsburg. Doctor Fischer re- 
signed at Bloomsburg to accept the presidency 
of the State Normal School at Bellingham, 
Washington. 


FRANK E. BAKER, Principal of the State 
Normal School at East Stroudsburg the past 
two years and formerly Principal of the State 
Normal School at Edinboro, Pa., has accepted 
the presidency of the State Normal College at 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. He succeeds Carroll 
G. Pearse who resigned last spring to enter 
business. 


JAMES M. GwINN, superintendent of schools 
at New Orleans and President of the National 
Council of Education of the N. E. A., has 
accepted the superintendency of the public 
schools of San Francisco, California, for four 
years at $10,000 a year. 


FreD L. ENGLEHARDT has been given leave 
of absence for one year from his position as 
Assistant Dean of the College of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. He will spend the year in 
Columbia University working for a doctor’s 
degree. For three years previous to his call 
to the University of Pittsburgh Major Engel- 
hardt served as Director of the Bureau of 
Administration of the Department of Public 
Instruction in Harrisburg. 
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N. L. ENGELHARDT of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, has been employed by the 
School Board of Easton as Educational Ad- 
lg the erection of the new senior high 
school. 


Witt GRANT CHAMBERS, formerly Dean of 
the School of Education of the University of 
Pittsburgh, now Dean of the Summer Session 
and of Teacher Training Extension of State 
College, has been appointed Dean of the newly 
created School of Education of Pennsylvania 
State College. The school will consist of the 
following departments: Education and Psy- 
chology from the School of Liberal Arts, In- 
dustrial Teacher Training from the School of 
Mines and Engineering, Division of Agricul- 
tural Education of the Rural Life Department 
in the Agricultural School and the Home Eco- 
nomics Department. 


RoOMEYN HENRY RIVENBURG, Assistant Head- 
master of the Peddie Institute at Hightstown, 
New Jersey, is the new Dean at Bucknell Uni- 
versity. Mr. Rivenburg is a member of the 
class of 1897 and has been at Peddie for 
twenty-five years. He will fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Dean Llewelyn Phillips 
last January. 


D. D. HAMMELBAUGH, Secretary of the School 
Board, Harrisburg, was elected President of 
the National Association of Public School 
Business Officials at their annual convention 
in St. Louis, May 18. Mr. Hammelbaugh was 
elected Secretary of the Harrisburg School 
Board July 5, 1895. He was President of the 
State School Board Secretaries 1917-1918 and 
has been Secretary of the Pennsylvania State 
School Directors Association since 1915. 


J. LESTER APPENZELLER, Principal of Leba- 
non high school, is the new Principal of Wyo- 
missing high school. He is succeeded by Mr. 
Espenshade, teacher of mathematics in Leba- 
non high school. 


MURALS executed by Miss Violet Oakley for 
the State Capitol Building at Harrisburg were 
on exhibition in London the past summer. 
The press gave almost unstinted praise. 


GEORGE DANIEL OLps, Professor of Mathe- 
matics at Amherst, has been Acting President 
of the College since the resignation of Alex- 
ander Meikeljohn on June 19. 


HARLAN H. Horner, Dean of the New York 
State College for Teachers, has accepted the 
position of Field Secretary for the New York 
Teachers Association. 


R. E. Wuu1aMs of Louisville is the new full 
time Secretary of the Kentucky State Educa- 
tion Association, salary $3,500. 


TueE Florida Education Association has de- 
cided to employ an Executive Secretary who 
will also edit the Journal of the Florida Edu- 
cation Association. 


VAUGHAN MacCauGHEY, formerly State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction of the Ha- 
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waiian Islands, has become Assistant Editor 
of the Sierra Educational News at a salary 
of $5,700. He is succeeded by Willard E. 
Givens, formerly Principal of the Kamahameha 
School for Boys at Honolulu. 


CARROLL R. REED, Akron, Ohio, has been re- 
elected superintendent of schools for a five 
year term at a salary of $9,000 a year. 


CLELAND ASBURY BOWMAN, Dean of the 
faculty of Albright College and Professor of 
Philosophy and Sociology, has accepted the 
presidency of Albright College. He succeeds 
L. C. Hunt, recently resigned. Doctor Bow- 
man was educated at the Millersville State 
Normal School, Berrysburg Seminary and the 
University of Berlin. 


A. H. ESPENSHADE, after fourteen years of 
service as Registrar of the Pennsylvania State 
College, has resigned. He has been connected 
with the college for twenty-five years, having 
been Professor of Rhetoric before the Regis- 
trar’s duties demanded all his time. He is 
succeeded by W. S. Hoffman, formerly Assist- 
ant Registrar. 


PEARL McDONALD, head of the home eco- 
nomics extension work at the Pennsylvania 
State College, retired from active work at the 
college, August 1. M. Jane Newcomb, assist- 
ant professor of home economics extension, 
has also resigned. She expects to join Miss 
McDonald in a business venture at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 


Harotp A. THOMAS, for the past thirteen 
years a member of the staff at Rose Poly- 
technic Institute, Terre Haute, Indiana, is the 
new professor of theoretical hydraulics and of 
hydraulic and sanitary engineering at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh. 


HENRY K. McGoopwin succeeds Harry 
Sternfeld, acting head of the Architectural 
Department and E. Raymond Bossange, Direc- 
tor of the College of Fine Arts, both of whom 
have resigned from the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. Mr. McGoodwin joined the faculty 
of Carnegie in 1906 but left after twelve 
years to regain his health. Professor Stern- 
feld becomes Professor of Architecture at the 
University of Pennsylvania. Director Bossange 
goes to Princeton University as head of the 
Department of Architecture. 


JOHN H. FRizzELL, Principal of the Reading 
high school the past three years, has joined 
the executive staff at National Headquarters 
in Philadelphia of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew of the Episcopal Church. For eighteen 
years Mr. Frizzell was a member of the Eng- 
lish Department of State College. 


On June 6, Jonas Ellwood Wagner, Assist- 
ant Director of the Bureau of Administration, 
Department of Public Instruction, was mar- 
ried to Mrs. Mary Shelley Stewart at Port 
Royal, Pa. They are at home to their friends 
in Camp Hill. 
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THE Williamstown Institute of Politics, 
third annual session, was addressed in August 
by Sir Edward Grigg, M.P., former secretary 
to the Prince of Wales on his American tour; 
Philip Kerr, a former secretary to Lloyd 
George, ex-premier; and Count Harry Kessler, 
ex-German Minister to Poland. Sir Edward 
Grigg spoke on “Typical Problems of the 
British Empire in Domestic and International 
Affairs,” Mr. Kerr had charge of the Round 
Table discussions on the British Empire, Count 
Kessler lectured on “Germany and the Euro- 
pean Tangle.” 


At the consecration of the first wing of the 
restored library of the Louvain University 
late in July by Cardinal Mercier, Primate of 
Belgium, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Presi- 
dent of Columbia University, presented a book 
containing the names of the U. S. teachers and 
school children who contributed nearly $40,000 
for the restoration of the library, which was 
destroyed by the Germans during the war. 
It is hoped that by 1925 the 500th anniversary 
of the founding of the library, the total 
amount needed ($1,000,000) will have been 
received. 


Mrs. A. H. REEvE, President of the National 
Parent-Teachers Association, Philadelphia, in 
her address at the National Education Associa- 
tion in Oakland said, “Parent power, as 
a school auxiliary, is one of the most import- 
ant factors in modern education.” 


GLADYS WASHBURN of the Indiana State Nor- 
mal School was the youngest delegate to the 
N. E. A. convention in Oakland. 


ScHOooLs of Pennsylvania planted 35,276 
trees during the spring of 1923. The high 
school pupils of Palmyra lead with 20,000. 


THE class of 1918 at the Pennsylvania State 
College pledged a fund of $1,918 toward the 
college emergency building fund campaign. 
They expect to raise this amount through 
membership assessment. 


C. E. MARQUARDT, associate professor of 
French and examining officer of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College, has been awarded an 
Austin Scholarship for Teachers in the Gradu- 
ate School at Harvard University. He has 
been given a year’s leave of absence from his 
work to pursue graduate study in adminis- 
trative work. 


AmonG America’s 12 greatest living women 
who were named at the request of a Chilean 
woman writer by a special committee of the 
National League of Women Voters were 3 
from Pennsylvania. Cecilia Beaux, painter, 
Philadelphia; Louise Homer, opera singer, 
Pittsburgh and M. Carey Thomas, President 
for 37 years of Bryn Mawr College. 


In the April number of the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHooL JOURNAL Verona Schools published 
their banking record for January. In four 
banking days 777 pupils banked a total of 
$1,142.74 or an average of $1.50 per pupil. 
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They asked if any other school had beat 
this record. The Grammar School of Clear- 
field with an enrollment of 307 pupils in four 
consecutive bank days—Dec. 13, Jan. 3, 10 and 
17 banked a total of $1,005.52 or an average 
of $3.25 per pupil. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S enforcement code repealing 
former provisions of the Woner Act follows 
very closely the provision of the National 
Prohibition Act in its definition of intoxicating 
liquors and in the provisions with reference 
to the abatement of nuisances but it is 
stronger in its search and seizure provisions 
and clearly provides that vehicles transport- 
ing liquor may be seized without a warrant. 
After the Senate had defeated Governor 
Pinchot’s request for a quarter million dollars 
for prohibition enforcement, the women’s or- 
ganizations of Pennsylvania pledged them- 
selves to raise it. 


AN honorary degree from a college or uni- 
versity is a worthy distinction as it represents 
the approval of learned and reflective men. 
The University of Iowa, April 28, in connec- 
tion with the celebration of the 50th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the first permanent 
department of education in an American uni- 
versity, conferred the degree of LL.D. upon 
Edward Lee Thorndike, Columbia University; 
Ellwood Patterson Cubberley, Stanford Uni- 
versity; Charles Hubbard Judd, University of 
Chicago and James Earl Russel, Columbia 
University. Princeton gave an honorary doc- 
tor’s degree to Lord Robert Cecil, who lectured 
in this country last spring in the cause of the 
League of Nations. The following notable 
honorary degrees were granted during the 
last commencement season: Gifford Pinchot, 
doctor of laws, Pennsylvania Military College; 
William Jennings Bryan, doctor of laws, Uni- 
versity of Forida; Frank P. Graves, doctor of 
letters in absentia, University of Rochester; 
Kenneth G. Matheson, doctor of science, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Edward W. Bok, 
doctor of letters, Rutgers College; Mary Rob- 
erts Rinehart, doctor of letters, Georgetown 
University; George Leslie Omwake, doctor of 
laws, Franklin and Marshall College; Edith 
Wharton, doctor of letters, Yale University; 
Fred Louis Pattee, doctor of letters, Dart- 
mouth; Ben G. Graham, doctor of science, 
Westminster College; HuBert C. Eicher, doctor 
of science, Ohio Wesleyan University. 


RapcuirFre College awarded the degree of 
doctor of philosophy in international law and 
diplomacy to Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, June 
20. Her thesis was entitled “The Mandatory 
System After the World War.” 


THE rarest phenomena of our age, accord- 
ing to Time, are men who have taken time to 
be wise. Presidents emeriti constitute such a 
class: Dr. Hadley of Yale, Dr. Eliot of Har- 
vard, Dr. Wheeler of California, Dr. Judson 
of Chicago and Dr. Jordan of Stanford. These 
men have nothing to fear and nothing to seek 
for themselves. They are the elder guardians 
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of Plato’s Republic deprived of nothing but 
the authority which they deserve. 


PRESIDENT ERNEST DEWITT BurRTON, the 
new Head of the University of Chicago, in 
addressing 650 graduates at a recent convo- 
cation, emphasized the need of a greater hori- 
zon for students: “Learn to think in terms 
of the larger units, not of your own school 
only, but of education; not of your own church 
only, but of religion; not of your own country 
only, but of the human race. Draw a wide 
circle about yourself, see all that is in it, and 
all that lies in its outermost circumference. 
Make room within that circle for work, for 
friendship, for religion, for patriotism, for 
interest in and sympathy with other nations 
than your own. Be a citizen of the world.” 


Wo. MATHER LEwIs, for the past two years 
Chief of the Educational Service of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and a most ac- 
ceptable speaker for the Association at the 
Bethlehem Convention, has been elected Presi- 
dent of George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


THE National Farm School, Doylestown, Pa., 
received $45,000 by the will of Rosetta M. 
Ulman for a new dormitory to replace the one 
destroyed by fire. 


THE State Legislature has abolished compul- 
sory military training at the University of 
Wisconsin. 


ELLA RuTH Boyce, Director of Kindergar- 
tens, Pittsburgh, and President of the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union, conducted a 
party of kindergartners through France, Eng- 
land and Belgium last summer. 


STEPHEN SHELDON COLVIN, Professor of 
Education at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and a most interesting lecturer at our 
Bethlehem Convention, died suddenly on July 
15 in New York City where he was conducting 
courses in the summer school. 


PRESIDENT JAMES M. THOBURN, Beaver Col- 
lege, will leave that institution on October 1 
to return to the pastorate. 


THE Chicago Board of Education has de- 
creed that high school pupils who marry are 
excluded from school. A nineteen year old 
student who returned to school after his honey- 
moon was promptly dismissed. 


THE Trustees of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania have decided to establish a separate 
college for women. 


VASSAR College in 1929 will be entirely on 
a basis of merit for admission. After that 
year all students will enter on a competitive 
basis. 


FREDERICK J. HARTMAN, Secretary of the 
Pennsylvania State Industrial Board under 
Governor Sproul, has returned to Carnegie 
Institute of Technology as Assistant to the 
President, Doctor Thomas Stockham Baker. 
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Greorce Y. McCuure of the Shamokin high 
school is the state winner in the National 
essay contest conducted by the Highway Edu- 
cation Board. Members of the Department of 
English of the Pennsylvania State College 
served as judges for Pennsylvania. Esther 
Weeter, Sunbury, and Lillian Gruskin, Kit- 
tanning, were rated second and third, respec- 
tively. 


UNITED States Commissioner of Education, 
John J. Tiggert, has appointed a committee 
of 7 with Dean William Scott Gray of the 
College of Education at the University of 
Chicago as chairman to canvass the field of 
reading instruction and to make definite 
recommendations concerning problems which 
confront teachers and supervisors. 


THE new Chicago Temple built by the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church at a cost of $3,100,000, 
located in Chicago’s loop will be opened Octo- 
ber 3. The total value of the building and the 
ground on which it stands is $6,500,000. The 
height of the structure is 556 feet with 21 
stories devoted to church and office use. The 
doors of the Temple will be opened to worship- 
ers day and night. 


Miss ALICE LONGFELLOW (daughter of Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow) and sisters, Mrs. 
Thorpe and Mrs. Dana, were invited by the 
Ogibway Indians at Sault Sainte Marie to at- 
tend their presentation of Hiawatha early in 
August. 


FLORENCE ATKINSON, R. F. D. No. 1, Oil 
City, who graduated in June from the Rouse- 
ville high school, Venango County, attended 
school for 18 years without being absent or 
tardy. Her sister, Ruby, attended for 9 years 
without being absent or tardy. 


THE Williamsport teachers gave a dinner 
early in June to their retired teachers. Those 
who were especially honored were Annie E. 
Pott, Alice Platt, Annie Donnel, Miss Wood- 
ward, Mary Seamon, Mrs. Lilly S. Seitz, Lida 
Thompson, Charlotte Rice, Miss Nicely, Miss 
Goehrig, J. W. Stout, J. E. Williams and 
Charles Lose. 


THE Thomas Jefferson Memorial Founda- 
tion purchased Monticello, Jefferson’s Virginia 
home, an estate of 648 acres. 


WITH the admittance of 180 from a total of- 
660 applicants, Swarthmore College definitely 
closed, July 15, its quota of new students. 


FEDERAL HILL, the estate of the late Judge 
Rowan, near Bardstown, Kentucky, on which 
is located “Old Kentucky Home” where Ste- 
phen Collins Foster wrote the song of that 
name, was dedicated as a national museum on 
July 4, the ninety-seventh anniversary of 
Foster’s birth. Pennsylvania was represented 
at the dedication by Foster’s descendants, the 
Mayor of Pittsburgh and members of the 
Chamber of Commerce of that city. <A por- 
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trait of Foster and a bronze tablet containing 
the following: 
In Memory of 
Stephen C. Foster 
Born in Pittsburgh, Pa., July 4th, 1826 
Who on a visit to Kentucky in 1852 
Wrote a this house the immortal song 
y Old Kentucky Home’ 
were voiisioea ua s contributions. Addresses 
were made by A. L. Humphrey, president of 
the Chamber of Commerce; Hon. James Fran- 
cis Burke and Mayor W. "A. Magee of Pitts- 
burgh. 


UNIONTOWN has set the example for the rest 
of the world in the use of the airplane. 
cokeworker has purchased a machine to ride 
daily from his home to the coke-oven. He is 
the first man, so far as known, to utilize the 
flying machine for this purpose. 


THREE Philadelphians, Bessie Grossman, 
West Philadelphia High School for Girls; 
Harry Sobelensky, West Philadelphia High 
School for Boys; and Gladys E. Machman, 
Philadelphia High School for Girls, have been 
awarded the Simon Muhr scholarships. Each 
scholarship has an annual value of $400 for 
four years. 


OF the ten wealthiest men in the world, 
Henry Ford ranks first; John D. Rockefeller, 
second; Andrew D. Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury, third. 


AMERICANS are said to be the most liberal 
spenders in the world. That they are thrifty, 
too, is evidenced by the 1922 report of the 
Savings Division of the American Bankers 
Association which shows savings of over 
17% billions, an increase of 680 millions over 
the previous year. 


THE Smithsonian Institution announces a 
traveling scholarship of $2,500 for the study 
of the fauna of foreign countries. The scholar- 
ship will change hands every two years. 


Art Director C. V. Kirby planned and Edna 
M. Kugler and Mildred Fischer directed the 
exhibit of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion at the Palace of Progress Exposition in 
Philadelphia, May 14-26. 


F. S. HEINAMAN, for six years supervising 
principal of the Sheffield Township School 
and before that time supervising principal in 
Youngstown, Ohio, for eleven years, has ac- 
cepted the position of Dean of Instruction in 
the Edinboro Normal School. He began his 
work in the summer session, June 18. C. W. 
Mitchell, principal of the high school at Shef- 
field the last three years, has succeeded Mr. 
Heinaman as supervising principal. 


THE Board of Education of Harrisburg will 
build two new senior high schools—one for 
west side residents—the William Penn High 
School, Hoffman’s Woods and one for east 
siders—the John Harris High School, on a 
location to be selected in the Allison Hill dis- 
trict. Superintendent Clyde H. Garwood is 
determined to put all of the 15,000 pupils in 
a full-day session. 
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JAMES C. TucKER, formerly Director of Vo- 
cational Education, Bethlehem, has been ap- 
pointed General Superintendent of Prison In- 
dustries for Pennsylvania with headquarters 
at the State Department of Welfare, Claster 
Building, Harrisburg. M. M. Walter, for 
some years Director of Vocational Education 
at Coatesville, succeeds Mr. Tucker. 


E. L. BowMAN, formerly connected with the 
Department of Public Instruction and later 
Director of Vocational Education at Erie, has 
accepted a position with the National Trade 
Extension Bureau of the Plumbing and Heat- 
ing Industries, Mercantile Bank Building, 
Evansville, Indiana. 


GeorcE W. Parkes, formerly teacher of 
drafting and related subjects in the Williams- 
port High School, has been elected Director 
of Vocational Education for Williamsport. He 
succeeds W. K. Yocum, who resigned to take 
a commercial position in the automobile in- 
dustry 


J. D. BLACKWELL, for three years Assistant 
Director of Vocational Education in charge 
of Agricultural Education in the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction resigned August 1 
to become Director of Vocational Education 
for Maryland. Mr. Blackwell’s new address 
is Lexington Building, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Wuu1amM S. Taytor, formerly Assistant Di- 
rector of the Teacher Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, is now Dean of 
the College of Education of the University 
of Kentucky at Lexington, Ky. Mr. Taylor 
spent the past year in graduate study at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
was awarded the Ph.D. degree last June. His 
dissertation, a study of the history of teacher- 
training institutions in Pennsylvania, will soon 
be published. 


J. M. Veazey, for several years supervisor 
of vocational agriculture in Washington 
County, resigned August 1 to become mana- 
ger of the Herbert H. Dow orchards at Mid- 
land, Michigan. 


THE Jeannette School Board plans to estab- 
lish this fall industrial arts courses on a gen- 
eral shop basis, and part-time co-operative 
industrial courses on a Smith-Hughes basis. 


MONESSEN is organizing part-time co-opera- 
tive industrial courses under Superintendent 
H. E. Gress. 


H. C. FETTEROLF, Supervisor of Agricultural 
Education in the State Department, is a mem- 
ber of a committee of State Supervisors of 
Agriculture from Pennsylvania, New York 
and New Jersey, which is planning for a 
“dairy school” at the National Dairy Show 
at Syracuse, October 11-13. The “school” will 
be an assemblage of vocational boys from 
northeastcrn states, where agricultural col- 
lege specialists and successful herdsmen will 
provide organized instruction for the boys. 
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ANOTHER Pennsylvania high school student, 
Winona Hardy, won the Joseph Brinx scholar- 
ship at Mount Holyoke College. This was 
based on Miss Hardy’s record during her four 
years at Scranton Central High School, where 
her name was constantly on the honor roll. 


CHARLES Cox, who served as principal of 
the Wilmington, Delaware, high school suc- 
ceeds the late Dr. W. A. Hutchinson, as super- 
intendent of the Lewistown schools. 


W. A. KINES, Pottsville, was drowned while 
bathing at Donneybrook, Dakota, during the 
summer. 


LEE Pierce Romportis of the University of 
Pennsylvania won the Beaux Arts architect’s 
prize of $3,000 in the Ecole Des Beaux Arts 
in Paris. The prize entitles the winner to 
study in Paris for two and one-half years and 
includes living and traveling expense. 


GEORGE EDGAR VINCENT resigned in June as 
President of the Rockefeller Institute. 


Henry S. PRITCHETT, President of the Car- 
negie Foundation, will resign the presidency 
next October. Frederick Keppel, formerly 
dean of Columbia University, will become the 
corporation’s president. 


A ROMANCE, which had its inception at a 
school meeting in Easton, culminated August 
18 at Millvale in the marriage of Selma T. 
Konold, assistant to Dr. Hollis Dann in the 
Department of Music, and Robert Illings- 
ge professor of English at Lafayette Col- 
ege. 


CENTENNIAL Anniversary of the founding 
of the Concord Normal School, Vt., believed 
to be the first organized in the country, was 
celebrated August 14, 15. 


PENNSYLVANIA has been displaced as the 
leading manufacturing state in the Union. 
The survey by the United States Department 
of Commerce in 1921 shows New York is first 
in the number of manufacturing establish- 
ments, number of wage earners employed in 
manufacturing and the value of manufactured 
products. 


GREAT BRITAIN’S cup of joy overflowed when 
Oxford and Cambridge Universities trium- 
phed over Harvard and Yale in the track and 
field competition held at London in July. It 
was a Philadelphian, Tevis Huhn, Princeton 
graduate and Rhodes scholar, who brought 
about the defeat of the American University 
athletes when he won the low hurdles race. 
This gave Great Britain the point which de- 
cided the meet. 


TWENTY Oxford University undergraduates 
spent the past summer in touring England, 
giving dramatic performances. They traveled 
from town to town on bicycles, sleeping at 
night,in the open. The scenery used in the 
productions was carried in a motor lorry. 


One of the four scholarships, given annually 
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by Bryn Mawr College, was won by Ellen Ran- 
dall Haines, Cheltenham. This $500 scholar- 
ship is given by alumnae of eastern Pennsyl- 
vania and Delaware. Miss Haines was pre- 
—— — college at Springside School, Chest- 
nut Hill. 


THE annual summer conference of the direc- 
tors and teachers of Cumberland and Franklin 
counties convened August 2 and 3 at the Cum- 
berland Valley State Normal School, Shippens- 
burg. Among the speakers were Ezra Lehman, 
J. George Becht, Ralph Jacoby, J. L. Fina- 
frock, U. L. Gordy, John C. Wagner and J. 
Clair McCullough. 


THE National Council for Prevention of 
War, 532 Seventeenth St., Northwest, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has printed some interesting 
educational material dealing with World Peace. 
For the children are lists of games, books and 
poems of many lands and for the more mature 
students, essay and debate subjects, sugges- 
tions for programs and historical bibliography. 


CHARLES CoxE, Wilmington, Del., is the new 
superintendent at Lewistown. 


J. H. EISENHAUER, supervising principal, 
Beaver, is the new principal of the high school 
for boys at Reading. 


CHARLES R. Foster, principal Latimer 
Junior High School, becomes associate superin- 
tendent of schools, Pittsburgh. 


JOHN H. ADAms, teacher in the Allegheny 
high school, is the new principal of the Perry 
school, Pittsburgh. 


JOHN PrersoL McCASKEY, editor emeritus 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, was the guest 
of honor and the principal speaker at the re- 
union of the Lancaster High School Alumni 
Association in June. He is a member of the 
class of 1873. Two other members of the class 
of fifty years ago were present: Mrs. Lillie C. 
Hartmyer, Lancaster and J. B. Roher, New 
York City. 


Dr. CorA HELEN COooLincE, for 11 years dean 
of Pennsylvania College for Women, Pitts- 
burgh, and acting president since the retire- 
ment of Dr. Atchison, has been made president 
of that college. 


THE Greensburg public schools won first 
place in the national competition for member- 
ship in the American Federation of Art and 
received as a prize the painting “Listening to 
Music” by Francis C. Jones of New York City. 
Galesburg, Illinois, won second award and 
Roanoke, Virginia, third award. Mrs. Julia 
B. Ulery, Mrs. Klingensmith and Mrs. Bell 
are largely responsible for the success of 
Greensburg public schools. 


BurEAU of Mines, Department of the In- 
terior, Pittsburgh, Pa., will loan free to edu- 
cational organizations a number of industrial 
motion picture films. Among these are “The 
World’s Struggle for Oil,” “The Story of the 
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Every Text Book 
in use should be 


protected by a 





HOLDEN BOOK COVER 


Because— 


Every year added to the life of a book is a saving 
to the taxpayer and every book kept clean and 
sanitary is a lesson 1n cleanliness to pupils. 


We are in a position to make immediate shipment 
of any size and quality. 


Order now before your books become soiled and 
worn. 


(Samples free) 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Gasoline Motor” and “The Story of Refrac- 
tories.” 


CHARLES M. WEIGLE, supervising principal at 
Mercersburg succeeds C. H. Bowers as super- 
vising principal at Camp Hill. Mr. Bowers 
has accepted a position with the Fidelity Mu- 
tual Insurance in Philadelphia. 


D. E. KEENER succeeds H. E. Gehman as 
supervising principal at Ephrata. 


WILLIAM R. SEAMAN has resigned the prin- 
cipalship at Flemington, Clinton Co., to enter 
the ministry. He is succeeded by C. Swartz 
of Lamon Township. 


J. C. BEDILLIAN, high school principal at 
Canonsburg, has been elected supervising 
principal at Bridgeville. F. Lawrence Fife 
of the Centerville Vocational High School, 
Washington county, will succeed Mr. Bedillian. 


M. C. HARNER, supervising principal at East 
Pittsburgh, has accepted a similar position 
at Forest Hills. S. A. Craig, a former prin- 
cipal at Apollo, will succeed Mr. Harner. 


J. WILLARD MCMULLEN succeeds Ralph H. 
Patterson as supervising principal of the Ox- 
ford schools. 


Luoyp L. Com has been elected principal 
of the schools at Riverton, N. J. Mary Musser 
will succeed him as principal of the Parks- 
burg schools. 


JOSEPH I. StuBBs succeeds H. Scott McHenry 
as principal of the West Grove Schools. 


THOMAS L. ENTWISLE of Milton, Del., has 
been elected supervising principal of the con- 
solidated school at Unionville. 


NEw KENSINGTON High School is introduc- 
ing a course in expression under the direction 
of Elmer Hickman, graduate of the dramatic 
school of New York. New Kensington high 
school will classify students from grades 2 to 
10 inclusive by taking the median percentile 
ranks of standard test scores, teachers’ rating 
and raw intelligence scores. 


R. W. CLARKE has accepted the principal- 
ship of the schools of Jamestown. 


PauL WERT has been elected principal of 
Hadley High School. 


WaLTER A. GEESEY, superintendent of schools 
at Sunbury, was instructor in educational sub- 
jects during the summer term at Susquehanna 
University. 


JAMES R. Huston of Wilkinsburg High 
School has accepted the position as head of 
the ‘tite department in Clarion Normal 
School. 


SUPERINTENDENT of Schools, W. H. Martin, 
representing the Parent-Teachers Association 
of Wilkinsburg, has published a pamphlet pro- 
viding information for voters which has evoked 
favorable comment. 
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Faithful adherence to ideals has ( 
made the word ‘‘Vicrrota’’ the 
symbol of perfection in the realm of 
sound reproduction. That same un- 
swerving fidelity to worthy principles 
is the foundation-stone upon which 
the Victor has built its place of su- 
premacy in the schools of America. 




































—Quality of performance, excel- 
lence of workmanship, and perfec- 
tion of mechanism are the ideals 
attained in the manufacture of 
Victor products. 





—Considerations of merit are 
never sacrificed to considerations 
of cost. 


In choosing an instrument for 
your school, be sure it is a Vicrrota! 
All Victor products bear Victor 
trademarks — the picture and phrase 
“*His Master’s Voice’? and the word 
““VicrRoLA” stamp a talking ma- 
chine ora record as right in every way 
—artistically, mechanically, musi- 
cally, educationally. 





The Victor Educational Depart- 
ment is ever alert to make those 
records that serve the schools in 
many branches of study: Music His- 
tory and Appreciation; Correlations 
with other subjects of the curricu- 
lum; Physical Education, Recrea- 
tion, and Play; Music Memory 
Contests; etc. 





For further information, consult 
any dealerin Victor products, or write 


Educational Department 


Vidtor Talking Machin 


Camden, New Jer 
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THE REDMANOL 
IS A REAL PENCIL 


The REDMANOL pencil has the 
most perfect balance, artistic ap- 
pearance, and the most satisfying 
“feel” found in any pencil of any 
kind or description. 


Each REDMANOL is equipped 
with full size red rubber eraser and 
extra leads. New leads and erasers 
are furnished in the most original 
and practical container yet pro- 
duced. 


It consists of a cartridge holding 
twelve extra leads, each end of this 
cartridge is closed by an eraser. 


REAL PENCIL 


A 


_ Write us for circular and price 
list in quantities for your school, or 
upon receipt of $5.00 we will ship 
prepaid one dozen samples, assort- 
ed, with an extra supply of leads and 
erasers. 


THE BURTON PENCIL CO. 
209 S. State St. Chicago, III. 
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HERMAN MakrTIN, formerly with the 
Bell Telephone Company and _ the 
Lukens Steel Company, has been ap- 
pointed director of Vocational Educa- 
tion in Coatesville. 


FRANCIS ZIMMERMAN of the science 
department of Coatesville High School 
has accepted a position at Girard Col- 
lege. 

Mrs. F. RUSSELL SHENTON and Mrs. 
Francis Baldwin of the Coatesville 
Public School were instructors at 
West Chester Normal during the sum- 
mer term. 


W. M. YEINGST, superintendent of the Mount 
Carmel schools announces the city institute for 
the week of August 27. John I. Woodruff, 
Frederick Losey and J. Adams Puffer will be 
the principal speakers. 


_S. ELLEN McGINNEs has been elected prin- 
cipal of the high school at Steelton. 


AN educational and historical pageant, fea- 
turing important events in the social, political 
and cultural life of the Monongahela Valley 
was presented at California Normal School 
before 6,000 spectators on June 1. The early 
history of the Normal School was depicted in 
some of the scenes. 





Levi W.-MENGEL, Curator of the Reading 
Public Museum and Director of Visual Educa- 
tion in the public schools of Reading, has se- 
cured 33,930 names of voters to petitions ap- 
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proving the erection of a museum for the 
school district. The Reading Public Museum 
is preparing a series of geographical models 
showing the reactions of native tribes to their 
environments. To secure first hand informa- 
tion Mr. Mengel’s assistant, Earl L. Poole, 
visited among the Pueblos and nomadic tribes 
of New Mexico and Arizona. 


READING will celebrate the 175th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the city the first week 
in October. Friday, October 5, has been set 
aside for the schools and invitations have 
been sent to prominent educators of Pennsyl- 
vania and adjoining states. 


August 6-11 was superintendents’ week at 
the summer session of Penn State. A. S. Cook, 
State Superintendent of Maryland, gave a 
series of addresses on supervision of instruc- 
tion and held daily conferences on problems 
presented by the superintendents. Other 
speakers were Alfred L. Hall-Quest, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati; Superintendent J. George 
Becht, Lee L. Driver and Adeline B. Zachert, 
Department of Public Instruction; and James 
H. Kelley, P. S. E. A. A new feature was a 
conference of school attendance officers under 
the leadership of William M. Denison and 
George A. Stearns, Department of Public In- 
struction. 


Epwarp K. Strone, professor of vocational 
education, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, has resigned to accept an associate 
professorship in psychology at Stanford Uni- 
versity, Palo Alto, Cal. 


R. G. Jones, Cleveland, has entered the 
$12,000 class of city superintendents. He was 
advanced from $10,000. 


AccorDING to attendance data from Harris- 
burg, Potter County had the highest percent- 
age of attendance of any fourth class district 
in Pennsylvania for the school year of 1921-22 
—93.6 per cent. 450 perfect attendance cer- 
tificates were issued to pupils who were not 
tardy or absent during 1922-23. Eleven pupils 
had five years of perfect attendance and Lyle 
Carpenter from the Harrison Valley high 
school was neither absent nor tardy during 
the twelve years of his school course. 


Dr. C. A. BowMAN has succeeded Dr. L. 
Clarence Hunt as president of Albright Col- 
lege. Dr. Hunt has returned to a pastorate 
in Allentown. 


Ray MASTELLER, formerly principal of the 
high school at Potts Grove, becomes principal 
of the I. O. O. F. Orphanage high school near 
Sunbury. 


THE School Board of Reading has secured 
John H. Eisenhauer, A. M. Bucknell Univer- 
sity, A. M. Columbia University, as principal 
of the Boys’ High School on a three-year con- 
tract with a gradual increase in salary. Mr. 
Eisenhauer, who was formerly superintendent 
of the Beaver schools, assumed duties July 1. 
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TEACHERS FOR SCHOOLS 
SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Inc. 


D. H. COOK, Gen. Mgr. 
326-7- 8 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
ner Pittsburgh, 304 rt Bldg. 
MILY A. LANE, Mgr. 
Indiana Ba Ind., 1401 Nat. City Bank Bldg. 
RUBY ROBINSON CORNELL L, Mgr. 
Syracuse, . Y., 301-2 Post Standard Bldg. 
GEORGE M. HAIGHT, Mgr. 
Mecthequsanee, Mass., 34 Leet Bldg. 
RUBY M. TUTHIL L, Mgr. 
No charge to seagbans till elected—Service free to 
schools—many TEACHERS WANTED for choice positions 








MANY GOOD TEACHING 
POSITIONS STILL OPEN 


In Penna., N. J., Del., Md., and N. Y. Free enrollment 


Modern Teachers Bureau 
1002 Market St. Philadelphia 
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Great Opportunities 
for Advancement 


A reliable Teachers’ Agency is the 
most modern, surest and business- 
like way for the progressive teach- 
er to secure the advancement he 
or she deserves. 


No Enrollment Fee 
No Charge to Employers 


Our connection with Pennsylvania 
school work covering forty years en- 
ables us to give high class service to 
both teachers and school officials. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
JOHN S. ARNOLD, Manager 
202 WALNUT ST., HARRISBURG, PA. 

















NEED HELP IN YOUR HEALTH PROGRAM? 


We can furnish complete lesson outlines, if necessary, including all material, such as object 
talks, stories, plays, suggestions for correlating health with art, and other work. In many large 
centers our workers can actively co-operate in your program. 


Philadelphia Inter-State Dairy Council, Pittsburgh District Dairy Council 











LANDIS TANGER, superintendent of the 
Reading public schools, reports a _ general 
Junior High Organization in September, 1923. 
J. Ambrose Shook, principal of the Northeast 
junior high school has studied the local prob- 
lem and conditions in other cities. Landis R. 
Klinger is principal of the Douglass and 
Weiser Center and Horace L. Custer of the 
Southern Junior High School Unit. 


Anna A. Rapp, formerly supervisor of the 
work from grades 4-8 of the Reading public 
schools, will specialize on problems in grades 
4,5 and 6. Educators state that the problems 
of these grades have not been sufficiently em- 
phasized. 


THE California Normal School conducted a 
branch summer school at Somerset because 
of the unusually large summer enrollment. 


J. W. ANDERSON becomes principal of the 
Sykesville schools succeeding Stewart Park 
who will be teacher of mathematics in East 
Brady. 


CHRISTINE Morey, formerly principal of 
the schools in Glenolden, becomes principal of 
the Cardington-Stonehurst public school in 
Upper Darby township. 


RatpH M. STRALEY has been elected prin- 
cipal of the Greensburg eighth ward school. 


JOHN A. NEILL has been elected principal of 


the Logan building and Paul Schull of the 
sixth ward building at Lewistown. 


THE Lewistown junior high school is being 
reorganized on the basis of achievement and 
intelligence. 


M. E. Houck, superintendent of Berwick 
schools, R. W. Harmon, high school principal 
and R. E. Schooley of the Lewistown high 
school did graduate work at State College 
summer school. 


Every school director in Wilson is a sub- 
scriber to the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
Articles of especial interest are marked and 
discussed at their meetings. 


JOHN B. Boyer has prepared statistics of 
the eighth grade examinations in Northumber- 
land county showing that 82% of the candi- 
dates from graded schools and 41% of the 
candidates from ungraded schools passed the 
examinations. 


CoUNTY SUPERINTENDENT J. M. Yetter con- 
vened the school directors of Monroe county 
during the summer. W. D. Lewis, former 
deputy superintendent of public instruction, 
addressed the meeting. 


Pocono and Barrett townships of Monroe 
county have raised their high schools to the 
four year standard. 


Roscoz H. Warp has been elected principal 
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Cuzzort-Trask 


Health Series 


—_— 


PRIMER OF PERSONAL HYGIENE 
HEALTH and HEALTH PRACTICES 
ESSENTIALS OF PHYSIOLOGY, 
HYGIENE, AND SANITATION 


A modern series which cannot 
fail to win interest 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 
231-245 WEST 39th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 














Type C 
AMERICAN PORTABLE 


SCHOOL HOUSES 








Durable - Portable 
Easy to erect - Easy to move 


Relieve congestion 
Building ready in 5 weeks 


MODERN CONSTRUCTION 
Plans meet every requirement of Building Code 


Cost—Less than any other 
approved school facilities 


q If you need additional school housing facil- 
ities write or wire for catalogue and prices. 
SALES INCORPORATED 
P. O. 276, Easton, Pa. 


Representatives in Penna. for 
AMERICAN PorTABLE House Co. 

















of the Cranesville high school succeeding 
Charles Warner who goes to Wesleyville as 
principal of the high school. 


WALTER L. HESS becomes Director of the 
Waterford Vocational School. 


THROUGH the kindness of Professor Zeigler, 
Mount Alto State Forestry Academy; each 
pupil in the Waynesboro schools was presented 
with a spruce pine tree and shown how to 
plant it. Now almost every child in Waynes- 
boro owns a growing tree. 


THE Waynesboro School Board acting with 
a committee of the Manufacturers Association 
has adopted a plan of cooperative education, 
whereby a pupil of the high school has an 
— te learn a trade while going to 
scnool, 


THOMAS W. JOHNSON has been appointed 
supervising principal of the Upper Chichester 
schcols to succeed Mrs. Margaret McClay 
Corbett who has resigned. 


ARTHUR W. FERGUSON becomes supervising 
principal of the Swarthmore public schools, 
succeeding Hugh Stuart who is taking a 
course of study at Colurbia University. 


H. S. WENZELL has been elected super- 
vising principal of the Moosic Schools to suc- 
ceed W. N. Drum. 


Miss ADELINE B. Coss will be the principal 


of the new consolidated school in Jefferson 
Township. 


J. Bert WatTrous for the past three years 
supervising principal of the Buck Run, 
Schuylkill county, schools, has been elected 
principal of the Dunmcre High School to suc- 
ceed the late Prof. Dayton Ellis. 


F. R. Ginpert succeeds M. lL. McCann as 
supervising principal of the Larksville, Lu- 
zerne County, Schools. 


M. F. Turek has been made principal of the 
Newport Township, Luzerne County, High 
School. 





PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 

NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY FOR THE PUBLIC 
ScHoots. By R. G. Reynolds, Director, Bureau 
Educational Service, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 125 pp. Presents facts relative 
to the use of the daily newspaper for carrying 
school news throughout the community and the 
United States. Gives the viewpoint of the 
editor, the superintendent, the public. Mate- 
rial interesting. Statistics enlightening. 


MANUFACTURED GAS IN THE Home. 24 pp. 
Free by writing for Bulletin 102, Part 8, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 


ANTHRACITE COAL INDUSTRY. Report of July 
5. 46 mimeographed pages. Free by writing 
> a U. S. Coal Commission, Washington, 
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Thinning with water reduces adhesive 
power and necessitates extravagant 
use. Gluey rarely needs moistening. 
A very light application secures per- 
manent adhesion. No wasteful drying 
out or caking—it stays creamy to the 
last drop. 
Send 10 cents for the Big Handy Tube 

THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Address Dept. 107, please 
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As soft as you wish; as hard as you 
please; but always smoother than you 
had dreamed. 


17 Black Degrees 3 Copying 
For bold, heavy lines . . 6B-5B-4B-3B 
For writing, sketching . 2B-B-HB- F-H 
For clean, fine lines . 2H-3H-4H-5H-6H 
For delicate, thin lnees . « 7H-8H-9H 
Plain Ends, per dcz. - $1.00 
Rubber Lnds, perdoz. . 1.20 
4t Staticners and Stores thrcughout the World 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO. 
220 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















Armour and Company have just issued a 
lithographed chart showing the relation of 
various meat cuts to the entire meat carcasses 
of various animals and the relative prices. 
The chart is designed especially for home eco- 
nomics classes and will be sent free to any 
teacher of home economics. Armour and Com- 
pany, Department of Public Relations, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


A BOOKLET ON DATES FOR SCHOOLS tells a 
great deal about the geography, history and 
national habits of the Orient. Teachers may 
obtain copies of this booklet free from the 
publishers, The Hills Brothers Co., New York 


City. 


THE WATER SUPPLY FOR SWIMMING POOLS, 
Bulletin 500, is a pamphlet with data on design, 
construction and operation, published by the 
Graver Corporation, East Chicago, Indiana. 
The pamphlet explains a method of maintain- 
ing hygienic water in swimming pools. 


THE Book oF JOHNSTOWN, written, printed 
and bound in the public schools. 150 pp. The 
material is organized around the courses of 
study in geography, history, civics and social 
problems. Suitable for junior and senior high 
schools. For cities or counties wishing to 
undertake a similar survey a few copies are 
available for distribution within the State. 
Address Editors, The Book of Johnstown, 
Johnstown, Pa. 


WHo’s WHO IN HEALTHLAND. Anne Whitney. 
School Health Studies, No. 3, Department of 
Interior, Bureau of Education. Contains health 
projects used in the public schools of Newton, 
Massachusetts. [Illustrations and suggestive 
details for health project work. Correlation 
with school work and games. 

TRAINING FOR LIBRARY SERVICE. A report 
prepared for the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. Charles C. Williamson. After a study 
of the 15 library schools in the United States, 
Mr. Williamson says the library schools are 
not keeping pace with the needs of the libraries 
for trained service. The report covers the 
1920-21 condition in library schools. Appendix 
1 contains a historical sketch of each of them. 





OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 
(Continued from page 49) 


bia University. 208 pp. The Manual Arts 
Press, Peoria, Ill. $2.00. 

Gerrinc Into Your Lire Work. By Herald M. 
Doxsee, J. Sterling Morton High School, 
Chicago. 169 pp. The Abingdon Press, 
New York $1.25. 

AcTUAL Democracy, The Problems of America. 
By Margaret Berry and Samuel B. Howe, 
Newark, N. J., Schools. Illustrated, 317 
pp. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York. 

THE MASTERY OF FRENCH. Direct Method, 
Book II. By G. P. Fougeray. (Book I. Re- 
viewed in October JOURNAL, p. 100, q. v.) 
—— Publishing Company, Inc., New 

ork. 
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FOR FALL PLANTING 


FALL is the BEST time for setting many sub- 
jects—they become well rooted and better adapted 
to quick growth next season. 


1. PEONIES. Fine 3 to 5 year roots, 50c each, 
$4 dozen, in best named sorts. 

2. HARDY ROSEBUSHES, 3 yr. old, the best 
assorted H. P. and H. T. roses, 12 for $6.00. 

3. HARDY PERENNIALS, such as iris in many 
newest sorts, both Jap and German; foxgloves, 
delphiniums, coreopsis, canterbury bells, gail- 
lardias, hardy phlox, sweet williams, achilleas, 
aconitum, alyssum saxatile, anchusas, and all 
others, 12 strong plants $1, or any 75 for $5.00, 
any 160, $10.00. 

4. HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUM CLUMPS, all best 
sorts, 12 for $1, 75 for $5. They winter well 
planted Oct. 

5. GLADIOLI BULBS—newest sorts, fresh dug, 
100 the Gold Medal collection for $3.50. 

6. DAHLIAS—Field clumps, fresh dug, all best, 
new sorts—keep in dry sand or soil in cellar 
over winter. 12 best ones for $1.50, 100 for 
$10. 

7. HARDY SHRUBS, such as Jap. Barberry, Privet. 
Spireas, Weigelia, Forsythia Hydrangeas, etc., 
are best set now. $1.00 each for big 4 yr. old, 
12 for $9; 2 yr. Privet at 25c each, $15 per 100. 

8. FRUIT TREES, all kinds, 3 yr. $1.00 each. 

. BLACKBERRIES, and all other berries and cur- 
rants, $2.00 per dozen, $15 per 100. 

Place orders today with remittance for fall 

delivery and will be sent at best planting dates. 


-) 





THE HARLOWARDEN GARDENS 
Greenport, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN CRAYON 
~ COMPANY ~- 


ESTABLISHED 1835 


SANDUSKY-OHIO NEW YORK 
» 4 


The worlds largest 
makers of Crayons 
Wiaier Color Painis 
6 Allied Producis 
eo) 
Upon receipt of request 
we will send you book- 
lex descriptive of any 
material in which you 
may he interested 
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SAPERE AUDE, a Drama in Five Acts. By Hu- 
bert Hamlin Havelock. 63 pp. The Strat- 
ford Co., Boston. $2.00. 

AN EPITOME OF History. From Pre-historic 
Times to the End of the Great War. By 
M. Louise McLaughlin. 85 pp. The Strat- 
ford Co., Boston. $2.00. : 

Two HUNDRED GAMES THAT TEACH. By Laura 
Rountree Smith. 154 pp. Beckley-Cardy 
Company, Chicago. $1.00. 

NIXIE BuNNY. Jointed Picture Cut-Outs. No. 
8, Holiday Land. Adapted by Mabel R. 
a Beckley-Cardy Company, . Chicago. 

Cc. 

A Paropy Sport Book. By Happy. Health 
Habits for “Good Sports.” Illustrated. 20 
pp. American Child Health Association, 
New York. 

THE STORY OF THE TYPEWRITER. 1873-1923. In 
Commemoration of the Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary of the Invention of the Typewriting 
Machine. By the Herkimer County His- 
torical Society. 142 pp. Herkimer, N. Y. 

PSYCHOLOGY FOR STUDENTS OF EDUCATION. By 
Arthur I. Gates, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 489 pp. The Macmillan 
Company. $2.50. 





If you want knowledge, you must toil for it; 
and if pleasure, you must toil for it. Toil is 
the law. Pleasure comes through toil, and not 
by self-indulgence and indolence. When one 


gets to love work, his life is a happy one.— 
Ruskin. 





CALENDAR 
Sept. 16-23, Constitution Week, American Bar 
Association. é 
Oct. 8-12, Tenth Recreation Congress, Spring- 
field, Ill. 


Oct. 26 and 27, Education Association of West- 
ern Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh. 

Nov. 2 and 38, Pennsylvania Association of 
Deans of Women, Harrisburg, Mrs. Ella 
W. Brown, Secretary, East Stroudsburg. 

Nov. 11-17, Children’s Book Week. 

Nov. 18-24, American Education Week. 

Nov. 29, Thanksgiving Day. 

Dec. 26-28, Annual Convention of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association, 
Philadelphia. 

May 11, 1924, Mother’s Day. 

May 18, 1924, International Good Will Day. 





OBITUARY NOTICES 


All members are earnestly requested to send 
to the JOURNAL notices of deaths of members 
of the Association. 

W. A. Hutchison, superintendent of schools 
of Lewistown, died in service on June 13. 

Dayton Ellis, principal of the high school, 
Dunmore, was stricken of heart failure, May 
21, as he entered the auditorium and died be- 
fore medical aid could be summoned. 

C. A. Campbell, assistant county superin- 
tendent of Indiana County, died suddenly at 
his home in Armagh, June 30. He had been 
engaged in school work for .nore than forty 
years. 
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Designed by a Teacher 





For the use of Teachers 


For Better Class Records This Year Use a 


Masterleaf 
Class Record Book 


WHY p—The Master-Leaf of the MASTERLEAF 
Solves the Problem. 
1. Writing names of pupils once is sufficient for 
the year. (No folding or cutting of pages needed.) 
2. It willaccommodate any size class from 1 to 70. 
3. A Masterful 7 x 4 inches equals an ordinary 
book 11 x 6 inches. 
4. It easily adapts itself to 20 day, 6 week, or 
calendar month periods. 
HOW ?—The MASTERLEAF is sold on Absolute 
Approval 

Any Superintendent, Principal, or Teacher 
can secure a copy of the MASTERLEAF for exam- 
ination, also full information by sending a postal 
card to 

Milton O. Billow, Mgr. 


MASTERLEAF RECORD BOOK CO. 


2419 N. Fifth St., HARRISBURG, PA. 














WHEN? Send The Card TO-DAY—You don’t keep a MASTERLEAF unless it pleases you 
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Overwork Brings 
Unstrung Nerves 
Those who lead a sedentary life can- 


not underestimate the- nutrient and 
generally beneficial effects of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


A teaspoonful in water is delightfully 
thirst-quenching. The tonic-phosphates 
assist in building up depleted nerve tissue, 
nourishing the brain and the digestive sys- 
tem. Quickly assimilated, they promote a 
condition of mental and physical fitness. 
Non-alcoholic. 


Sold by Druggists. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 





Lippincott’s New Series 


Modern Physiology, Hygiene 
———and Health——— 


By MARY S. HAVILAND 
of the 
National Child Welfare Ass'n. 

Three books representing, The Mechanics 
and Hygiene of the Body; Home Hygiene; 
Vocational and Community Hygiene. 

Primer: The Most Wonderful 
House in the World. 
Book I. The Play House. 
Book II. The Worker’s Tool 
Chest. 

Entertaining and fascinating. Each chap- 
ter followed by ‘‘Things To Do,”’ ‘“Things To 
Remember” and ‘‘Things To Think About.” 

Pen and ink and half tone illustrations. 
Send for circulars. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadelphia Chicago 
E. Washington Sq. 2126 Prairie Ave. 
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New Books 


For High Schools 


FAIRCHILD’S ESSENTIALS OF ECONOMICG.....................44. $1.60 


Essential facts and principles set forth in easy, simple style, for high 
school pupils. Controversial questions are avoided. 


HUNTER’S NEW ESSENTIALS OF BIOLOGY ........................ $1.68 


This popular textbook now accords with the latest findings in science 
and is illustrated with new cuts. 


MORRISON AND GAUTHIER’S FRENCH GRAMMAR................ $1.60 


A new and exceedingly effective combination of teaching methods; the 
plan is largely conversational. 


PHONETIQUE EDITION OF MERAS’ LE PREMIER LIVRE AND 
DPR AS BCID MARR So 5 5:58 ole ea ars: wsnreisinislnia rae ale orelois WSO e aE sa Each $1.12 


PLACES SHCOND YEAR DATIN qos icccciscces ise essed Cet we sebe $1.68 
The text of Caesar is preceded by a “Training Camp” which definitely 
prepares the pupil for the new difficulties he will encounter in his 
Caesar study. 


RUSHMER AND DENCE’S HIGH SCHOOL ALGEBRA............... $1.24 


Evolved out of the perplexities of classroom work common to all first 
year classes, this is a book teachers will find remarkably satisfactory. 


SENECA’S SPANISH CONVERSATION AND COMPOSITION........ $1.00 


By the means of easy, natural dialogues it teaches the idiomatic Spanish 
that is in everyday use. 


WHI1TEHEAD’S THE BUSINESS OF SELLING ...................... $1.40 
Rich in vocational content, this book offers real, practical help in apply- 
ing theories and principles to selling. Emphasizes the service idea 
underlying all good salesmanship. 


NICHOLS’ ELEMENTARY BOOKKEEPING EXERCISES FOR 
NRE IG a 5555 is occ wiSnaisi caine wiatorele Ogle oS ert eles Ok ee $ .60 
Initial instruction through graded exercises on each successive principle’ 
of bookkeeping 


ELDRIDGE’S NEW SHORTHAND DICTATION EXERCISES........ $1.00 
Conforms to the best type of modern business correspondence. Actual 
letters of prominent business concerns are given. Published in six 
editions—Graham, Gregg, Munson, Benn Pitman, Isaac Pitman and without 

outlines. 


NEW MODERN ILLUSTRATIVE BOOKKEEPING (Williams and 
Rogers Series) 
Prepared especially for high schools, commercial schools, and self- 
instruction. The process of journalizing is employed as a means of 
instructing the pupil in the theory of principle of debit and credit. 














AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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